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By L. L. Livengood 


Control Assistant, Textile Fibers Department 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


SIMPLIFICATION 
at Du Pont 


Progress gets the green light as supervisors 
learn to “‘work smarter, not harder.” 


AN YOU MAKE work simplifica- 
& tion pay off? 

Du Pont’s experience demon- 
strates that the rewards can be sub- 
stantial. During the past several 
years, a number of its plants have 
conducted work-simplification pro- 
grams for supervisory personnel— 
foremen, engineers, chemists, and 
plant managers. As a result, these 
people have been able to reduce 
plant costs and increase company 
profits. 

Work simplification itself is noth- 
ing new, of course: People have al- 
ways sought an easier way of doing 
things. All of us try to simplify our 
work; but, because of the lack of a 
scientific approach and a _ good 
method of analysis, we seldom go 
all the way. 

If this desire for an easier way of 
doing work is acted upon in an or- 
ganized fashion, a work-simplifica- 
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tion program exists. “Work simpli- 
fication” can therefore be defined as 
the organized application of com- 
mon sense to find simpler and bet- 
ter ways of doing work. 


Everyone pitches in 

work-simplification program 
today enlists the cooperation of ev- 
eryone in the organization. Each per- 
son is trained to think for himself 
in terms of time- and labor-saving 
methods. He is taught to ask 
“Why?” about everything he does 
and is encouraged to suggest ideas 
for improvement. Modern work 
simplification, therefore, is not the 
old-style “efficiency work” which 
failed to enlist the initiative and vol- 
untary cooperation of operators 
and supervisors. Nor is it merely a 
speed-up program. It does not ask 
anyone to work harder or faster; 
rather, it tries to get people to “work 
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smarter”—which has far more ap- 


The formal idea of work simplifi- 
cation originated with Allan H. 
Mogensen in about 1930. Its further 
development and refinement have 
come about largely through the ef- 
forts of Mogensen and his associ- 
ates. 

Here is how work-simplification 
training is carried out at one Du 
Pont plant. 

All supervisors, including engi- 
neers and chemists, and key non- 
supervisory personnel are given 
training in work simplification. The 
course consists of seven two-hour 
sessions. 


“Work smarter .. .” 

The first session is opened with a 
ten-minute talk by a member of 
plant management. The subjects 
discussed in this session include the 
history, definition, objectives, and 
approach of work simplification, 
and some of the factors that affect 
costs. The theme of the program is 
“Work smarter, not harder.” 

The basic objective of work sim- 


plification is to reduce costs through 
more effective work. We discuss 
some of the factors that affect costs, 
such as resistance to change and re- 
sentment of criticism, both of which 
force costs up. People tend to resist 


‘new ideas. For example, consider an 


editorial that appeared in a big-city 

newspaper a little more than 80 

years ago: 
A man about 46 years of age, giving 
the name of Joshua Coppersmith, has 
been arrested in New York for attempt- 
ing to extort funds from ignorant and 
superstitious people by exhibiting a de- 
vice which he says will convey the hu- 
man voice any distance over metallic 
wires, so that it will be heard by the 
listener at the other end. He calls the 
instrument a “telephone,” which is ob- 
viously intended to imitate the word 
“telegraph” and win the confidence of 
those who know of the success of the 
latter instrument without understanding 
the principles on which it ts based. 
Well-informed people know that it is 
impossible to transmit the human voice 
over wires. 


Then, too, people resent criticism. 
They don’t like to be told that they 
are wrong. Unfortunately, a sugges- 
tion is often misconstrued as criti- 
cism. Mogensen has compared our 
minds to a traffic system: We turn 
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on the red light when we feel we 
are being criticized. Everything stops 
moving, and no flow of ideas is pos- 
sible. Only when we turn the green 
light on by opening our minds can 
we hope to make progress—and 
reduce costs. 


Getting down to specifics 


In the second session, we talk 
about waste—waste of manpower, 
equipment, material, supplies, and 
other resources. Waste is what keeps 
product costs high. We have found 
that the greatest obstacle to simpli- 
fying work and eliminating waste is 
not technical difficulty, but resist- 
ance to improvement in the minds of 
the people doing the work. Work 
simplification helps to change this 
mental attitude, developing an open 
mind and stimulating cost-conscious- 
ness. 

Also in this session, a problem is 
presented to see if the participants 
can find a better way of doing the 
job. This problem is used to intro- 
duce a discussion of what we call 
the “five-step work-simplification 
pattern,” sometimes referred to as 
the “five D’s”—define, detail, dis- 
sect, develop, and do. The flow 
process chart prepared as part of the 
discussion is the backbone of our 
work-simplification program. 

The “present-method” 
flow chart 


In the second session, the partici- 
pant is also asked to search his 
area of responsibility for a job that 
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needs improvement. It is suggested 
that he watch for signs of bottle- - 
necks, high costs, waste, excessive 
efforts, and ineffective use of labor. 
Each participant prepares a “pres- 
ent-method” flow process. chart 
which shows, step by step, the de- 
tails of the job (Exhibit 1, p. 6). 

The third session is devoted en- 
tirely to a discussion of the flow 
process charts. Each participant pre- 
sents his chart to the group for con- 
structive criticism. 

In the fourth session, we discuss 
the approach the participant should 
follow in improving the job he has 
selected. This is an organized, com- 
mon-sense approach, not limited to 
experts, but within the reach of ev- 
eryone. It requires, first, the “sim- 
plicity to wonder’—a quality that 
most children have but most adults 


-tend to lose. When a child asks, 


“Where does the light go when you 
turn it off?” he is showing the sim- 
plicity to wonder. 


Questioning for improvement 


Another necessary quality is the 
ability to question. In work simpli- 
fication, we must first question the 
job as a whole, then each detail of 
the job, to see if we can arrive at a 


‘better method. The first question to 


ask is: Why is the job necessary? 
If the whole job can be eliminated, 
the need for further analysis is un- 
necessary; this is where the biggest 
savings can be achieved. If the job 
cannot be eliminated, five basic 
questions must be asked about each 


detail of the job: What? Where? 
When? Who? and How? Each of 
these questions should be followed 
up by another question: Why? 

The sequence of questions in a 
particular case might be something 
like this: What is done? Why is it 
necessary? Where is it done? Why 
is it done there? When is it done? 
Why is it done at that time or in that 
sequence? Who does it? Why does 
he or she do it? How is it done? 
Why is it done that way? If there is 
an unsatisfactory answer to one of 
these questions, a check mark is 
made in the “Analysis” column of 
the flow process chart to indicate 
the possibility of improvement. 


The “proposed-method” chart 


These questions lead directly to 
actions that can be taken. Is it pos- 
sible to eliminate, combine; change 
the place, sequence, or person; or 
refine or improve the method? The 
“Action” column of the chart is 
checked to indicate the action to be 
taken. At this point the partici- 
pants are ready to make up “pro- 
posed-method” flow process charts 
(Exhibit 2, p. 7) showing how the 
job will be done if all suggested 
changes are approved. (These charts 
are discussed in the sixth session. ) 


Motion economy 


The fifth session is devoted to mo- 
tion economy, which ties in with the 
“How?” question in the questioning 
technique. Four principles of mo- 
tion economy are discussed. First, 


The Five D’s of Work 
Simplification 
Define 

Detail 
Dissect 
Develop 
Do 


motions should be productive. Non- 
productive motions should be elim- 
inated, and everything should have 
a place and be kept in it. 

The second principle is that mo- 
tions should be rhythmic and should 
flow smoothly. Symmetrical move- 
ments in arcs and opposing direc- 
tions are natural and contribute to 
smooth flow and rhythm. Compare, 
for example, waltzing and jitterbug- 
ging: Waltzing is smoother—and 
easier. 

The third principle is that mo- 
tions should be as simple as possible. 
They should involve as few parts of 
the body as possible, and should re- 
quire the least possible time and 
effort. 

The fourth principle is that the 
worker should be at ease, physically 
and mentally. Good supervision can 
help to provide mental ease. Fac- 
tors like correct workplace height, 
proper lighting, good ventilation, 
and adequate provision for sitting or 
standing all contribute to the work- 
er’s physical comfort. 

Our objective in discussing mo- 
tion economy is to make the parti- 
cipants motion-minded. We hope 
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that they will acquire the ability to 
visualize their jobs in terms of the 
motions involved. In order to ac- 
quire motion-mindedness, one must 
picture mentally the motions neces- 
sary to perform an operation and 
separate them from motions that are 
not needed. 


Selling ideas 


In the sixth session, participants 
discuss their “proposed-method” 
charts. The seventh session is con- 
cerned with selling ideas. Selling the 
idea is, after all, the payoff. No mat- 
ter how much time has been spent 
on simplifying the job and preparing 
charts, it has all been wasted unless 
the improvement can be put into 
effect. In this session we discuss a 
few basic principles for getting ideas 
accepted by others; for example: 

1. Consider the personality of 


The Four Principles of 
Motion Economy 

1. Motions should be produc- 
tive. 

2. Motions should be rhythmic. 

3. Motions should be as simple 
as possible. 

4. The worker should be at 
ease, physically and mentally. 


the “buyer” in determining the 
proper approach to use. 

2. Point out the disadvantages as 
well as the advantages—that is, be 
honest. 
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3. Make contrasts where possi- 
ble, to show the differences between 
the present and proposed methods. 

4. Leave room for _ improve- 
ment. Any contribution the buyer 
makes to a plan makes him also the 
seller. 

5. Select a time for the “sale” 
when the buyer will be receptive. 

6. Appeal to the buyer’s self-in- 
terest by putting yourself in his 
shoes: Show him how the idea helps 
his costs, quality, and safety. 


Cutting paperwork 


The session on selling ideas com- 
pletes the training phase of work 
simplification for our manufactur- 
ing and technical personnel. To sup- 
plement the regular work-simplifica- 
tion program for these people, we 
conduct a paperwork-simplification 
program designed specifically to re- 
duce costs in the plant’s clerical 
operations. Key nonsupervisory per- 
sonnel from accounting and relat- 
ed areas are given a course that is 
basically the same as the work- 
simplification course for supervisors, 
but with emphasis on paperwork. 


The open mind 


Our purpose throughout both 
simplification programs is to change 
the mental traffic light from red to 
green—that is, to develop open 
minds. 

Each participant selects a job for 
improvement. He is encouraged to 
follow through on his idea and put 
it into effect. Actual follow-up of 


these projects, however, is the re- 
sponsibility of the line organization. 

This work-simplification program 
described above was carried out at 
one Du Pont plant. The program 
will be kept alive by means of re- 
fresher courses. It is hoped that the 


people there will continue to pre- 
pare flow process charts on jobs 
they study. More important, how- 
ever, is the state of mind produced 
by work-simplification training: 
alertness, open-mindedness, and a 
questioning attitude. 


Pass the Aspirin 


MEN STATIONED in Antarctica during the recent International Geo- 
physical Year frequently suffered from headaches—but not because 


of the cold. 


Station medical officers felt that few of the headaches could be 
attributed to eye strain, poor ventilation, fatigue, cold, hunger, or 
sinus trouble. Most of the headaches occurred during the winter 
months when there was little outside activity. 

The headaches apparently were of emotional origin, Captain 
Charles S. Mullin, Jr., a Navy psychiatrist, said in the May 9 Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 

He explained that the men, living in very close quarters for a 
year, realized that they must control their aggression and hostility. 
The resulting tension caused the headaches. 

At small stations there was a “remarkable absence of either physi- 
cal fights or hostile-angry arguments.” The men recognized the need 
for control and for avoiding open breaks. This abnormal control could 
not be achieved without some cost in terms of accumulated tension. 


Studies showed that the civilian-officer group suffered more head- 


aches than the enlisted group. 


The enlisted men were perhaps more fortunate in having more 
varied methods of handling the problem, Captain Mullin said. For ex- 
ample, there were violent swearing, vigorous horseplay, and “an in- 
teresting technique of exchanging frank and fearful insults, often 
quite personal and to the point, but apparently rarely reacted to with 


much, if any, anger.” 


ALL MANKIND is divided into three classes: those that are immovable, 
those that are movable, and those that move. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Should You 


Treat ’em 
By John Perian 


All Alike? 


Chief, Personnel Division, Veterans Administration Hospital 
Durham, North Carolina 


There is very little difference between one man and another, but that 


little difference is very important. 


HERE'S AN OLD TALE about a 
king who lined up his subjects 
to cut off the heads of the tall ones. 
“This way,” he announced, “‘no one 
will be bigger than anyone else.” 
His subjects didn’t care for the 
idea; they felt it would be less trou- 
ble to cut off just one head—the 
king’s. 
And that, roughly stated, is the 
reaction of most people everywhere. 
Yet one of the most persistent and 
popular fallacies in supervision is 
that all employees want to have the 
same status and to be treated alike. 
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—WILLIAM JAMES 


If there’s one thing that employees 
do not want, it is to be treated the 
same way, like units on a production 
line. 

Instead, they want to be treated 


like others of the same status. There 


is a decided difference between this 
and being treated alike. The very 
fact that employees are vitally con- 
scious of status indicates that they 
do not enjoy being treated alike. 


Fair and democratic? 


Conceivably, treating everyone 
the same is easier and, perhaps, 


more convenient for the supervisor 
than treating each worker as an in- 
dividual. Quite often, managers 
rationalize equal treatment by say- 
ing, “We want to be fair and demo- 
cratic.” To be that way is, of course, 
a commendable goal. 

But the treat-’em-alike approach 
is not fair and democratic. Nor is it 
realistic. In fact, such unimagina- 
tive administration can _ actually 
cause dissatisfaction among employ- 
ees. 

Take the case of Charlie Farrell, 
a superconscientious bookkeeper 
who made it a practice to get in 
early every morning to “get set” for 
the day. 

One Monday morning he arrived 
at 8:30 to find this mimeographed 
notice on his desk: 


We hate to bring up the subject of 
punctuality again, but everyone in this 
department has been getting extremely 
slack. It’s not enough to get out the 
work—-we also have to start on time! 

So far we have not required office 
employees to punch a time clock. But 
unless punctuality improves, we're go- 
ing to have to install a clock at the 
office entrance. 

We know we can count on you to 
cooperate from now on. 

—Eart G. BORDEN 
Office Manager 


Charlie wouldn't have objected to 
the note in principle. He agreed that 
people should get in on time. But 
the “everyone” burned him—for it 
meant that his unfailing, conscien- 
tious punctuality had gone unno- 
ticed. 

Yet it would have been very sim- 
ple for the office manager to have 


worded the memo differently or to 
have told Charlie that the reprimand 
was not meant for him. 


it takes flexibility 

Supervision that is truly fair and 
democratic must have some flexibil- 
ity. The supervisor must recognize 
and provide for the differences 
among people—their capacities, 
their responsibilities, and the rights 
that they earn. Blindly treating ev- 
ery employee in exactly the same 
manner doesn’t allow for such dis- 
tinctions. 

The importance, the desirability, 
and the necessity of administering 
benefits and privileges fairly are ob- 
vious. But within the area of fair 
treatment for all, there is wide lee- 
way in the way each employee may 
best be supervised. 


People are different 


The reasor. that employees don’t 
want to be treated the same is, sim- 
ply, that they are not the same. 

Psychologists tell us that people 
are born with innate differences. 
Some are quick tempered while 
others never seem to get angry. 
Some have great manual dexterity, 
while others just can’t work with 
their hands. Some have driving am- 
bition—others have driving energy 
—still others just want to be com- 
fortable. Some have an unusual abil- 
ity to get along with people. Some 
have unusual memories. Each has 
his own qualities. 

And, psychologists continue, peo- 
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ple are the sum total of their expe- 
rience. Whatever they encounter in 
life (and work, of course, is. part 
of it) can improve—or corrupt— 
their inborn capacities. 

On the job, employees come to- 
gether and bring with them their 
varying mental capacities, inherent 
abilities, and backlogs of experience 
—factors that determine each per- 
son’s emotional needs. And what a 
man needs largely determines the 
goals he seeks. 

Thus, every workforce will in- 
clude people with a variety of dif- 
ferent needs and, as a result, dif- 
ferent goals. 


Consider the differences 


The smart supervisor takes these 
differences into consideration. He 
wont, for example, treat a joke- 
swapping, middle-aged sales veteran 
in the same way that he'd treat a 
shy high-school boy who works 
part time. The highly logical ap- 
proach that might be right for an 
industrial engineer or someone in 
R&D might not work at all with a 
Storekeeper or someone on_ the 
loading platform out back. And it 
would be smart to recognize substan- 
tial differences between the boss’s 
unmarried secretary, who has been 
with the company 35 years, and the 
teen-age girl recently hired for the 
steno pool. 

Consider that girl, for example. 
She’s working as a_ stenographer, 
but what she really wants is to marry 
and raise a family. That’s her goal 
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and, although it’s personal, it affects 
her while she’s on the job. Consid- 
ering employment only temporary, 
she may not be concerned about— 
or impressed by—offers of career 
advancement or a retirement pen- 
sion. Instead, she is interested in 
day-to-day meeds———desk space, 
office conditions, personal facilities, 
the friendliness of her associates— 
whatever makes her job agreeable 
now. 


The need for status 

Practically all workers also give 
close attention to the way they are 
treated in relation to other employ- 
ees. Whenever he compares himself 
with others, each employee is auto- 
matically considering his own status. 
This awareness of status—and the 
usual desire to improve it—makes 
most employees conscious of special 
authority or privileges. 

A veteran employee, for exam- 
ple, is distinguished by at least one 
obvious factor—his long service. 
This gives him, he feels, a special 
status that he has earned—and de- 
served—through many years of con- 
tinuous loyalty and effort. He wants 
this status: respected, especially in 
such matters as layoff and recall, 
vacations, leave accrual, and pro- 
motions. 


A curious twist 

This leads to what seems like a 
curious twist: Although the employ- 
ee doesn’t want to be treated just 
like everybody else, he wants to be 


“Getting to Know You” 


YOU CAN’T TREAT PEOPLE as individuals unless you know them as 
individuals. Here are some ways to learn your subordinates’ in- 
terests, abilities, experience, and needs. 

1. Observe them; watch how they react to different situations. 

2. Review their personnel records. 

3. Listen to what they say, and how they say it. 

4. Listen to what they don’t say. 

5. Encourage a little healthful griping. 


treated at least as well as others of 
the same status. Therefore, a special 
privilege granted to an employee 
because of seniority must be grant- 
ed to all who have worked the same 
length of time. 

Actually, this isn’t the contradic- 
tion it may seem. The worker has 
good reasons for not wanting to be 
treated like everyone else. Only if 
he’s treated as an individual, he 
feels, will his strong points be given 
the special consideration that they 
deserve (and his weaknesses be 
evaluated as tolerantly as possible). 

When, on the other hand, he in- 
sists upon equality within the status 
group, he is also logical. To accept 
less, he feels, risks loss of status. 
But to receive the same—or better 
—treatment as others in the same 
group indicates that he’s still in the 
running. 

Take the example of parking 
space: One newly hired supervisor 
had been parking his car in a lot 
that was generally used only by 
nonsupervisory personnel. It hap- 
pened to be convenient for him. 

But when he learned that super- 


visors had a special lot of their own, 
he immediately applied for space 
there—even though he had to walk 
farther to get to his office. 

And that wasn’t the end of it. 
Shortly afterward, the same super- 
visor was campaigning for another 
change. The specific space he had 
been assigned in the supervisors’ lot, 
he said, didn’t compare with that 
assigned to others. He wanted to be 
up front, nearer the entrance gate. 

For this man, there was a clear 
connection between where he 
parked his car and where he stood 
with the company. 


From individual to group 


Because they tend to affect pro- 
duction, such personal preferences 
and differences have increasingly 
come to be recognized as vital in 
industry. An employee will strive 
and work hard to achieve self-im- 
posed goals. If these goals coincide 
with (or run parallel to) company 
goals, he increases his productive 
effort accordingly. 

And, it’s apparent, the productiv- 
ity of the individual affects that of 
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the group. Only through each man’s 
performing to the best of his ability 
can the group, as a whole, perform 
tothe best of its ability. 


Discovering subordinates’ needs 


There are several initial steps for 
getting to know the personal needs 
of subordinates: 

1) Observe people at work. and 
watch how they react to different 
situations. If you don’t already have 
it, you'll soon acquire the knack for 
picking out their reactions. Another 
big help is the study and review of 
each man’s personnel records. It will 
provide many facts about individual 
interests and abilities, attitudes, pre- 
vious experience, and past perform- 
ance. 

2) Talk to subordinates—even if 
it seems like only small talk at first. 
It shouldn’t take long to know— 
without prying—something about 
each person’s background, concerns, 
and interests. 

3) Listen to employees. Since 
conversation is a two-way street, 
your talking to subordinates will 
result in their talking to you. Be sure 
to listen to what they say, and also 
to how they say it. 

4) Take heed, also, of what em- 
ployees do not say. A worker may 
hesitate, for example, because he’s 


getting ready to say something that 
is really important. If you suspect 
this, encourage him tactfully. Or, if 
your subordinates are altogether si- 
lent, they may be seething with neg- 
ative comments. Encouraging a lit- 
tle healthful griping might provide 
a safety valve. 


The supervisor's status 


The best way for a supervisor to 
win mutual interest and cooperation 
from his subordinates is to show 
genuine interest in them. Whether 
the supervisor knows it or not, this 
battle is already half won, for the 
subordinate is definitely interested in 
him! Employees want a friendly re- 
lationship and often respond quickly 
as soon as the supervisor shows 
friendliness toward them, for they 
look up to—and like to look up to 
—their leaders. 

In short, then, each employee 
wants to be treated equally within 
the limits of fair play. But no one ob- 
jects to being treated better than 
that—to being recognized as a dis- 
tinct personality, to receiving con- 
sideration for his Special character- 
istics, and to having his position 
respected. To observe this is to ac- 
knowledge the worker’s individual- 
ity—and to encourage his full pro- 
ductivity. 


SOMETIMES WHEN WE THINK we're thinking, we are really not 
thinking at all—we are only rearranging our prejudices. 
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uhe does each port. 


By Clifford |. Haga 


University of Minnesota 
Institute of Technology 


Who does what? That's the key 
to writing effective job procedures. 


HE TROUBLE with a good deal of 

business communication is that 
it overcommunicates. It says too 
much and in too many words. 

This is especially true of written 
procedures. They are intended as 
clear, easy statements, but they are 
usually hard to read—and even 
harder to understand. The employ- 
ees who must use them are often 
able to do so only through sheer de- 
termination and hard work. 

One problem, of course, is that 
the procedure writer simply may not 
know how to tackle the job. 

Another problem is that the au- 
thor may get carried away by his 
own composition. With delight in 


his handiwork, he puts himself and 
his “style” between his reader and 
the subject matter. (It couldn't be 
more obvious if he shouted, “Look, 
Ma—lI'm writing!) He forgets that 
writing is intended to convey mean- 
ing. 

For instance, try to make sense 
of the material in Figure | (page 
16). It is from a manual entitled 
“Format for Procedures,” and it at- 
tempts to describe how material that 
is supplementary to a procedure 
should be labeled and titled. 

Actually, how much does it say? 

A friend who looked at this com- 
mented: “That bird may think he’s 
writing a procedure. But heck, he’s 
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only writing writing. He’s not com- 
municating. Somebody should tell 
him that a procedure should help 
people.” 

Good advice. But like much ad- 
vice, it’s not always easy to follow. 
Just how do you write a procedure? 


done. Second, it tells who does 
each part. When these two steps are 
brought together successfully, the 
group achieves the desired result. 

A procedure’s purpose, then, is to 
delegate responsibility. It depicts 
how people are to work together— 


how they are to proceed. 


_ Simplicity and brevity 


A procedure should be simple. It 
should also start at a definite place 
and stop at a definite place. Be- 
tween the start and the stop, only 
the necessary processing steps should 
be given. But they must be given 
clearly and understandably. 


What and who? 


First, let’s consider what a pro- 
cedure is. It is a written instruction 
covering the steps that a group of 
people should take to complete a 
job—perhaps buying, selling, ship- 
ping, designing, or manufacturing. 
A good procedure tells two facts: 
First, it describes what needs to be 


TABULATIONS—ATTACHMENTS—EXHIBITS. Frequently, tabulations or 
other material which would interrupt the smooth flow or continuity 
of the procedure can conveniently be provided in the form of an 
attachment or exhibit. When attachments or exhibits are used, the 
following rules should be observed— 

a. Provisions must be made in the body of the procedure for such 
attachments or exhibits. In other words, extra pages in the form 
of attachments or exhibits should not be appended to a procedure 
without some reference or explanation in the procedure as to the 
nature and purpose of such attachments or exhibits. 

b. All attachments or exhibits should be lettered (A, B, C, etc.) or 
numbered (1, 2, 3, etc.) and usually should be given an explana- 
tory title. 

c. The attachment or exhibit, in addition to bearing the identifying 
letter or number and title, should contain at the bottom of each 
page a reference, by date and subject, to the procedure to which 
it is an attachment. 

d. If an attachment or exhibit exceeds one page in length, the second 
and succeeding pages must be numbered and in addition must in- 
dicate that such pages are a continuation of an attachment A or 
exhibit #1, as the case may be, e.g.,— “page 2 of attachment A 
continued.” 


Figure 1. (from a procedure entitled “Format for Procedures.”) 
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Written procedures should also be 
brief—the shorter the better. Actu- 
ally, most industrial and business 
processes are short enough so that 
the procedure can be described in 
one page. A medium-cycle process 
may require two pages; few proces- 
ses take more than three. 

If we take this approach to the 
“Format of Procedures” (Figure 1), 
we come up with something remark- 
ably different (Figure 2). This 
shows the same material cut down to 
size and put into language that com- 
municates. It has been shortened 
by two thirds, yet gives the reader 
more information than the wordier 
version. 


Cut to communicate 


Let’s compare Figure | with Fig- 
ure 2, step by step: 

The first paragraph: The starting 
paragraph in the original version 
must be read several times to get the 
‘point. After such rereading, we can 
see that it contributes no meaning 
beyond what could be conveyed by 
a one-word title: “Supplements.” 

Thus, in Figure 2, we have only 


that one word—‘Supplements’— 
where there had been 43. 

Paragraph a: The original says 
only that any supplementary mater- 
ial should not be attached without 
some reference or explanation. 
That’s simple enough. Why not state 
it simply? 

The second version does just that, 
with a saving in space and reading 
time. 

Paragraph b: The original takes 
risks because its instructions are in- 
definite; the worker is left to choose 
one of two identification systems— 
numbers or letters. Isn’t it wiser to 
specify which is preferred? 

The worker is also left to decide 
whether or not to use a title. His 
instructions say only that it’s 
“usual.” If a title is needed, say so. If 
not, why mention it at all? 

Figure 2 corrects these faults by 
requesting identification by both 
number and title. To answer possible 
questions, two examples are given. 

Paragraphs c and d in the original 
tell how to number the first and suc- 


- ceeding pages of supplementary ma- 


terials. These instructions are un- 


SUPPLEMENTS 


the text. 


a.. Supplements—-such as codes, schedules, forms, or flow charts— 
may be attached, provided they are referred to or explained in 


b. Number and title each supplement. 
Example: Exhibit 1. “EP”—Entry points of the order 
Exhibit 2. Distribution of Form 00-0000 


Figure 2. “Format for Procedures,” cut to size 
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necessary if the supplement is part 
of the procedure—and it is. As 
such, it should be paged in the same 
manner as any other part, and in- 
structions for this appear elsewhere 
in the document. 

Thus, paragraphs c and d are 
omitted. 


Untangling the snarls 


Rewriting has cut the original by 
about 80 per cent—from some 202 
words to only 43. Instead of a word- 
heavy snarl, we now have simple, 
clear-cut instructions. We did this 
job, not by following rigid rules, but 
by using common sense. 

So far, we have been talking 
about narrative procedures—words 
Strung together into sentences and 


paragraphs. This is a method com- 
monly employed in cookbooks—. 
which, incidentally, are excellent ex- 
amples of narrative procedure. The 
narrative method has disadvantages 
and advantages: It tends to be long, 
but it preserves continuity. 

Narrative is not the only method 
for writing procedures, however. 
Three other methods are even more 
terse and, under certain conditions, 
easier to follow: the playscript, the 
live specimen, and the matrix. 


The playscript 
Actors in the theatre learn what 
they are supposed to say and do, 
and in what sequence, from a script. 
A script is, of course, a proced- 
ure. It enables a group of people— 


the next day. 


The Blower Sales Department will first prepare a summary of all 
blower orders by product. The orders are then edited to conform to 
our standard sequence and nomenclature. If the customers’ orders 
are accompanied by drawings, or if drawings are needed, the orders 
are referred to Engineering. Any orders which cannot be properly 
identified are also referred to Engineering. All the orders are priced 
at the time of editing and extensions and totals are entered. Shipping 
date is also entered according to customer's request. This procedure 
should be completed by noon of the day orders are received. The 
orders are then sent to Production Control for scheduling. Produc- 
tion Control will approve or correct shipping schedule, and indicate 
the number of production copies needed. Orders are then returned 
to Blower Sales by 4:00 P.M. the same day, where the schedule will 
be checked against the customer's requested shipping date to see if 
it is acceptable. Blower Sales will then deliver orders by 5:00 P.M. to 
Warehouse Control for recording of warehouse items. Warehouse 
Control will deliver orders to Stenographic department by 11:00 a.m. 


Figure 3. “Blower Orders,” Extract from an 
Order and Billing Procedure 
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actors—to work together as a team 
and to deliver the desited result—a 
performance. 

Why not use the playscript form 


of writing industrial procedure, as. 


developed by Leslie Matthies? After 
all, a procedure in industry must al- 
so state the roles and their sequence 
for several people (or units). It tells 
them how to “get into the act.” (A 
procedure covering the work of just 
one person is properly called a job 
outline.) 

Mr. Matthies’ 
tremely well. 


idea works ex- 


Consider Figure 3, instructions on 
blower orders from an Order and 


Billing Procedure. While not as 


high flown as the “Format for Pro- 
cedures,” it shows a family resem- 
blance. In both, the sentence pat- 
terns are elegant and varied, but 
they lack the clarity and economy 
essential for instructions. 

Now look at Figure 4. This trans- 
lates the blower-sales procedure into 
playscript form. The revision runs 94 
words—half the length of the unap- 
pealing original. Attractive as this 
advantage is in itself, the playscript 


RESPONSIBLE UNIT 
Blower Sales l. 


Summarize blower orders by product. 
2. Edit orders to conform to Zilch 
sequence and nomenclature. 
3. Refer to Engineering all orders: 
a) accompanied by drawings; 
b) requiring drawings; 
c) improperly identified. 
4. Enter unit prices, extensions, totals. 
5. Enter customer's requested shipping 
date. 
6.- Forward to Production Control by noon. 


Production Con- 7. Approve or correct shipping date. 
trol ; 8. Note number of production copies 
needed. 
9. Return to Blower Sales by 4 P.M. 
Blower Sales 10. Check shipping schedule for agreement 


with customer's requested date. 
11. Forward to Warehouse Control 


by 5 P.M. 
Warehouse Con- 12. Record warehouse items. 
trol 13. Forward to Stenographic department 
by 11 A. M. 


ACTION 


Figure 4. “Blower Orders” in Playscript 
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also gains in clarity and accuracy by 
another means. | 

The separation of “responsible 
unit” and “action” in this layout is 
more than a typographical feature. 
It also assures speedy and precise 
identification of the two most im- 
portant factors in any procedure: 
Who does what. 


Spotting the holes 


Notice, too, how the playscript 
(Figure 4) calls attention to a hole 
that has been concealed in the origi- 


nal: Item 3 states that the Engineer- . 
ing Department should receive all 


orders that are accompanied by 
drawings, that require additional 
drawings, or that are improperly 
identified. 

But then what happens? 

The “Responsible-Unit” column 
does not indicate that Engineering 
has any obligation to check, trans- 
mit, or even burn such an order. 
According to this procedure, En- 
gineering does nothing! The proced- 
ure writer can easily spot this flaw 
and move to correct it, by adding 
the engineering department’s duties 
to the playscript. Not only will he 
write a better procedure, but he’ll 
also avoid a dead end in organiza- 
tion. 


Live specimen 


When procedure requires filling 


out a form, a graphic way to ex- 
plain it is to present a live specimen 
of the form. There are, in general, 
two ways: 
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|. Provide a copy of the form, 
plus a detailed narrative of what 
data should be filled in where. 

2. Present a replica of a properly 
filled-out form, with marginal in- 
structions flagged to each item. 

Since “showing” is always clearer 
than “telling,” the second alterna- 
tive is better. Yet, even this risks 
the hazard of overcommunication, 
which can be as unfortunate as un- 
dercommunication. 

Why is it as bad to tell too much 
as to tell too little? Take a look at 
Fig. 5, p. 22. Here’s a form that is 
self-explanatory, yet the writer of 
the instructions has gone to great 
pains to underline the obvious. The 
clerk who reads this will quickly 
realize that some of the instructions 
are needless. She may therefore ig- 
nore all of them. Then, when she 
must actually do the job, she has 
missed the important parts of the in- 
struction—and may make mistakes. 

The procedure writer has, in ef- 
fect, told her she doesn’t have to 
heed his words—and she is all too 
likely to follow his advice. 


Prevent the errors 


Actually, the record of errors with 
a form like this gives the best clue 
to instruction. We can get a Sstatis- 
tical measure of items that are nev- 
er (or rarely) missed and those that 
are always (or too often) missed. 
Then, in our instructions, we can 
stress only the latter. 

This has been done in Fig. 6, p. 
23, where areas of probable error 


are circled. Notes in the margin 
make the explanations that are nec- 
essary. A new clerk can check this 
instruction sheet at a glance, read 
four important notes, and then be 
prepared to turn out good work. 

In short, communicate only what 
needs communication. 

To test the soundness of that pro- 
position, compare Figures 5 and 6. 
Ask yourself, “If I were the clerk 
doing the job, which version would 
I read most attentively?” 


The “wordless wonder” 


The most succinct way of all for 
presenting a procedure is the matrix. 
It might’ be called “the wordless 
wonder,” for it is essentially a chart 
that conveys information by its ta- 
ble format rather than by sentence 
structure. 

A common example of a matrix is 
the railroad timetable. Trains are 
listed across the top; the cities they 
pass through are listed down the 
side. To find what time you can ex- 
pect to arrive at your destination, 
look down the vertical column 
(headed by the name or number of 
the train that you're. traveling on). 
Where the vertical and the horizon- 
tal meet, a time is listed—the time 
your train is due at your destination. 

The same format can be applied 
industrially (see Fig. 7, p. 24). This 
is a procedure for showing order 
clerks the transportation terms they 
should specify for shipments from 
one company division to another. 

For example, a clerk may process 


an order that requires shipping goods 
from the Bay City Specialty Prod- 
ucts Plant to the Midland Division. 
She finds the former listed as the 
third item down the side, under 
“Shipping Points.” She finds Mid- 
land listed in the column across the 
top—"‘Receiving Points.” Where the 
horizontal and vertical meet, there 
is the letter D. The legend—or key 
—explains what D means: The 
shipment should be sent “Plant 
Transfer Collect.” 

A matrix is especially useful for a 
procedure that has many variations, 
according to diverse combinations of 
factors (which also may vary). In 
short, a matrix can quickly give in- 
Structions that involve many j/f's, 
and’s, or but’s. On the other hand, 
if the same procedure were to be 
written in narrative form, it almost 
inevitably would be a dull and per- 
plexing tangle of subparagraphs 
with endless exceptions. 


Handling the variables 


Consider, for example, the prob- 
lem faced by a research-and-devel- 
opment supervisor. He wanted to 
prepare a procedure that explained 
the specific tolerances of one ma- 
chine. But the machine is composed 
of five systems, each of which av- 
erages five components. Every com- 
ponent has a specific tolerance for 
each of the four tests that are given 
the machine—S0O-hour, 100-hour, 
200-hour, and 500-hour. This 
amounts to over 100 specific toler- 


(Text continues on page 25) 
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Figure 6. From a Sales Manual 
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Figure 7. The Matrix 


ances, according to the part and the 
test. 


The supervisor carefully wrote the 
procedure in narrative form and, af- 
ter a lot of hard work, was able to 
condense it into eight pages. Actu- 
ally, it was a neat job, he thought— 
until some asked why he had 
wasted seven pages! 


He caught on quickly, however, 
and soon had the information on one 
page. Across the top, he listed the 
four tests: “50-hour,” “100-hour,” 
and so on. Down the left margin, he 
listed all components. And in the 
squares (where component and test 
converged), he listed the appropri- 
ate tolerances. 


‘“Easy—when you know how,” he 
said with understandable satisfac- 
tion. 


Serendipity 


Not only did his new version do a 
better job than his eight-page ver- 
sion, but it also led to an improved 
form for reporting test results: the 
Same matrix with the same captions 
and labels, but with squares left 
blank. Testers simply enter the re- 
sults in the appropriate spaces. Pre- 


viously, test results were submitted 
in many sizes—and arrangements. 
Now they are all in the same form, 
and the supervisor can check them 
at a glance. A nice example of ser- 
endipity. 

To get voluminous instructions so 
well in hand that they can be listed 
on one page requires real organiza- 
tional skill. Abstract relationships 
must be translated into a concise and 
concrete chart. Once the supervisor 
has his data listed precisely, how- 
ever, a good designer of stationery 
forms can help him convert it into 
a matrix like that in Figure 7. 


It’s up to you 


Perhaps it’s evident now that, 
even in writing procedures, it is pos- 
sible to write less, yet say more. 
Whatever job he wants to explain, 
the supervisor needs only a little 
imagination—to condense, to sim- 
plify, and to clarify. 

Perhaps, however, you are now 
saying, “These ideas are fine—but 
they won't work for my proced- 
ures!” 

To which there is just one an- 
swer: “Have you tried?” 


THE TRAIL OF BUSINESS PROGRESS is littered with the debris of out- 


worn management devices. 


a rate of obsolescence, just as a piece of machinery does . . 


. . . Plans, systems, and concepts have 


. Orig- 


inally serving appropriate purposes, they tend to become encrusted 
with habit and tradition to.a point where they actually become de- 


terrents to fresh thinking. 


—M. P. MCNAIR 
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OFFICE COST CONTROL: 


By Arthur Barcan 


Executive Director 
Records Management Institute 


To cut office costs, take a sharp look 
at The Way Things Have Always Been Done. 


HENEVER A PROGRAM for re- 
ducing office costs is proposed, 
it seems to evoke extremes of moral 
fervor and crusading righteousness. 
Many a new technique has been 
hailed as the package solution: re- 
ports control, work measurement, 
integrated data processing, mecha- 
nization, and “electronification.” 
Yet, despite the spiraling number 
of devices, and despite also an in- 
creasing emphasis on cost cutting, 
companies are spending more money 
for paperwork than ever before. 
The fact is that the new tech- 
niques are often used to cut the costs 
of operations that are either unnec- 
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essary or too complicated for the 
purpose they serve. If we are to cut 
costs, we've got to get rid of these 
operations—these “sacred cows” 
that impede the progress of paper- 
work. 


The “‘wasted-dollars’’ mystery 


In 1958, the American Manage- 
ment Association held its first “Pa- 
perwork for Profits Clinic,” directed 
by Records Management Institute, 


‘in which two paperwork cycles were 


reviewed: 1) The processing of pur- 
chase orders through accounts pay- 
able; and 2) the processing of 
customer orders through accounts re- 


Get Rid (Fi, 


ceivable. The participants, who rep- 
resented leading companies in var- 
ious industries, were shocked to 
learn that they were exceeding the 
standard unit cost for a purchase 
_order—$3.53, broken down this way: 


Preparation of purchase order 
(including purchase requi- 

Preparation of receiving re- 
port and purchasing follow- 
43 

Preparation of voucher and 


Stationery forms (for entire 

.40 


The companies represented at the 
clinic had actual unit costs ranging 
from $5 to $12! 

The rest of the clinic was devoted 
to finding out where the cost leaks 
for each company occurred. In every 
case, the mystery of the wasted dol- 
lar could be solved. It should be 
stressed that all the participants were 
using modern integrated paperwork 
procedures such as punched tape. 
Yet many obsolete practices had 
been integrated into their new sys- 
tems. 


Obsolete practices 


Here are some examples: 

|. Requisitions for purchase or- 
ders were being prepared for every- 
thing but standard stock items. Most 
of the requisitions submitted by the 
material-control department, how- 
ever, could have been eliminated 
—with no loss of control, but with 
improvement in quality. 


2. Acknowledgements were be- 
ing requested and followed up in 


-every case. This actually hindered 


the job of expediting and control 
and made it more expensive. 

3. To insure completion, every 
purchase order was being checked 
from start to finish, not only in the 
purchasing and accounts-payable 
departments, but also in production 
and material’ control. 

4. The accounts-payable depart- 
ment conducted between 25 and 50 
per cent more matching operations 
than were actually required. 

5. Receiving departments wrote, 
transcribed, or computed far more 
than the job required (which pro- 
duced higher costs) and also in some 
instances more than they were quali- 
fied to handle (which introduced 
greater errors). 

These are just a few examples of 
areas where money could have been 
saved, without the purchase of any 
new equipment. And these savings 
would probably lead to improve- 
ment in quality as well. 

Yet, in the sophisticated transi- 
tion from manual to mechanical to 
punched-card and electronic proc- 
essing, these obsolete practices 
were preserved. No wonder the new 
equipment had not fulfilled its po- 
tential promises for cost reduction! 


Cows that keep costs up 


Buried in the welter of competi- 
tive claims for all kinds of duplicat- 
ing devices, punched cards, and 
even “plain old interleaved carbon 
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forms” is a whole series of practices 
that keep up the unit cost, no mat- 
ter what system is used. Some com- 
panies, seemingly following the lem- 
ming’s law of self-destruction, insist 
on losing money on small orders 
rather than modify their procedures. 

Let’s take a look at some areas 
where getting rid of the sacred cows 
could make a big difference in cost 
and quality. 


The sacred cow of personnel 


Personnel management is one im- 
portant area. Job specifications for 
routine, repetitive clerical operations 
continue to call for bright, ambi- 
tious, curious, skilled employees. But 
if these people are filling monoto- 
nous jobs, their brightness may en- 
courage early boredom; their ambi- 
tion may stimulate a wandering eye 
for greener pastures; and their curi- 
osity may lead them to question just 
when all their required skills are go- 
ing to be used. The result is low- 
ered productivity. 

How to solve this problem? There 
are at least two alternative ap- 
proaches. Either increase the 
amount of interest and opportunity 
in the jobs, or—if these are really 
routine jobs that lead nowhere— 
don’t insist on hiring overqualified 


people. 
Quality control 


Quality control is pretty firmly es- 
tablished in the factory. The produc- 
tion man knows that quality doesn't 
mean 100 per cent perfection. But 
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in the office, layer upon layer of in- 
spection is imposed, in an effort to 
reduce errors. These layers of in- 
spection build up impressive statis- 
tics on the errors caught each day, 
but they do little or nothing to elim- 
inate the causes of these. errors. 

The same quality-control proced- 
ures used in plants can work in the 
office, too, to establish realistic 
standards for cost and quality. 
Through such procedures * we can 
establish just how accurate it pays 
to be. Also, we can often pinpoint 
and eliminate the factors that cause 
most of the errors. 


Common sense 


Some people, of course, feel that 
scientific methods of handling pa- 
perwork don't hold a candle to the 
do-it-yourself approach. This ap- 
proach goes on the assumption that 
“anyone with common sense” can 
tackle all problems as long as he’s 
read an article or two on forms con- 
trol and attended a couple of ses- 
sions on filing. 

Undoubtedly, there are many in- 
stances in which common sense and 
intuition have saved the day. But 
how do you use unaided common 
sense to select from hundreds the 
one piece of equipment best suited to 
your needs’? How do you use com- 
mon sense to decide what specifica- 
tions are needed, and in what order 
to rank these needs—let alone mak- 


* See Cut Costs with Quality Control, by 
Arthur I. Heim, Jr.. SM, January, 1959. 


ing sure that you've even considered 
all the available equipment? 
Common sense is a valuable asset 
—uand few people will admit to be- 
ing without it. It’s also invaluable in 
medicine—but, we hope, a doctor 
wouldn't try to practice medicine on 
the strength of common sense alone. 


The almighty folder 


From the early days of manu- 


script paper until today, office prog- 
ress seems to have been measured 
in terms of how many additional 
papers we can accumulate within 
the confines of one folder, and how 
many additional folders within one 
records container. We are no longer 
content with folders revealing only 
name and number. We have de- 
signed complementary records. on 
vertical cards, visible cards, punched 
cards, and the like. 

Now, since we have augmented 
the folder with so many aids, some 
spoilsport may suggest modifying 
the use of the folder itself. But that 
approach is entirely too radical. It 
just wouldn't be fair to take a really 


close look at, let's say, the personnel 
folder. It’s such a handy item. For 
one thing, the folder holds in per- 
petuity all the initial reference 
checks. These letters, which verify 
what the employee originally told 
us, would have to be thrown away 
if we didn’t have the handy folder. 

We also post all personnel chang- 
es onto some kind of payroll or per- 
sonnel card. Once these changes are 
approved, processed, and audited, 
they too would have to be thrown 
out, were it not for our handy fold- 
er. Luckily, about 10 per cent of the 
folder may be essential—like the last 
merit rating, letters of commenda- 
tion, and warnings. And once we 
have the folder for 10 per cent of 
the papers, why be choosy—why 
not include the other 90 per cent, 
too? 

Scores of companies or depart- 
ments within companies might get by 
just with the data posted on the per- 
sonnel card record—but that would 
be unthinkable. The next thing we 
knew, many offices would be work- 
ing only with honbulky records con- 


No Free Rides 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT must seek to dispel whatever remains of the 
misconception that the office is simply “overhead” 
riding (or at least, poorly paving) passenger. We who are responsible 
for office management today must strive to make it an important and 
contributing partner, working and producing for profit, just as the 
other departments of our companies are, and operating toward that 
end in an economically controlled and efficient manner. 


Comptroller. The Steel Company of Canada 


a sort of free- 


NorMAN J. Brown 
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veniently near the person maintain- 
ing them. There would no longer be 
those familiar banks of file cabinets. 
The office would look strange and 
empty; we might even have to use 
partitions instead of files to divide 
the work space. There is such a 
thing as going too far. 


Cows in the files 


Nothing typifies the sacred-cow 
problem as well as our traditional 
manner of filing records: We read 
records from top to bottom, but we 
file them sideways. 

This not only causes neck cran- 
ing—an occupational hazard among 
file clerks—but also wastes equip- 
ment and space. 


Reporting 


Reporting has always been an 
area where the sacred cows are well 
entrenched. The nice part about re- 
porting is that everyone can get into 
the act. There are the reports top 
management has asked for, some re- 
ports it once asked for and forgot to 
stop, and some that “have always 
been prepared.” 

Distributing reports is the same 
kind of problem. Since the introduc- 
tion of carbon paper and duplicating 
processes, it is always a matter of 
prestige to see that you get on all the 
important distribution lists, and a 
matter of courtesy for the preparer 
of the report to go along with such 
requests. Every once in a _ while, 
some eager beaver will attempt to 
cut down his list by sending out a 
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questionnaire about who really needs 
this report. The resulting list usually 
ends up longer than ever: Someone 
who was not on it before suddenly 
discovers the oversight and demands 
corrective action. 

In dollars and cents, these are 
large overhead costs that usually 
grow by default, expand with ambi- 
tion, and continue with inertia. 


Cows and costs 


Even the process of cost cutting 
itself has its sacred cows. In com- 
panies where factory-production 
costs are computed down to each 
nut and bolt, total paperwork costs 
are lumped into miscellaneous over- 
head expenses. The only time we 
break down, post, and process costs 
is for items like labor and material. 

We'd learn a lot from a cost 
breakdown: For example, the aver- 
age company should maintain no 
more than 2,000 pieces of paper for 
every person on the payroll. Proces- 
sing these records at a conservative 
20 cents apiece creates an overhead 
cost for paperwork alone of $400 . 
per year (equipment, supplies, per- 
sonnel, etc.) for every man on the 
payroll. Multiply these figures by 10 
for accounting offices or by 5 for 
personnel and purchasing offices 
that carry out concentrated paper- 
work operations. There is 65 cents’ 
waste in the average dollar spent for 
paperwork today. 

But you can’t go ahead and cut 
costs without knowing your present 
costs. You might just as well dis- 


cuss health in terms of “temperature 
reduction.”” Determining how much 
something now costs and how much 
it should cost creates a tangible tar- 
get and a basis for prompt action by 
the office manager. 


Replacing sacred cows 


must be in terms of functional re- 
quirements that minimize the sacred 
cows of departmental desires and 
traditional paperwork “needs.” 
Scientific records management 
makes it possible not only to rate 
paperwork operations within one to 


two days, but to make improve- 
ments in a comparably short time. 
There’s no need to wait for months 
to know what remains to be done or 
how to do it. @ 


with science 


There are many challenging pos- 
sibilities for analysis and standards 
improvement, but any such analysis 


The Rage for Beige 


BEIGE, THE NATION'S 1958 color favorite, will extend its reign 
throughout 1959, according to Faber Birren, color consultant to Mon- 
santo Chemical Company’s Plastics Division. This noted authority 
predicts that the remainder of the top ten consumer color prefer- 
ences will be, in order of popularity: sandalwood, pink, oyster white, 
light green, turquoise, light blue, yellow, light gray, and rose. 


As Birren sees it, the shift in consumer color preference is toward 
the more refined and muted hues; America is still in a “pastel era” 
that began in about 1956 when the dark and vivid colors fell from 
favor. Beige and sandalwood rode in on a current trend that is now 
pulling up subdued tones of rose, brown, and gold. Meanwhile, pink, 
light gray, and light green—the big three of 1955—are clearly giving 
ground. 


Birren’s predictions are based on actual records of consumer sales; 
since 1946, he has been tabulating and analyzing sales figures on a 
number of retail products, including paints, wallpapers, fabrics, car- 
peting, appliances, housewares, and miscellaneous plastic goods. 


Here are some of his other observations: Ivory, which in 1946 
accounted for more than half of all demand in ready-mixed paints, 
has fallen badly. Dark green and chartreuse, so popular years ago, 
have virtually disappeared. Dark gray (charcoal) has risen, descend- 
ed, and returned in the form of taupe in the past ten years. And 
orange, despite vigorous promotion, has never made the grade—and 
probably never will. 


—Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering 
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By Frank A. Busse 


Director of Personnel 


Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. 


What does it take to build the morale 
that is required for peak performance? 


ETS ASSUME that you've either se- 
J lected or inherited a competent 
workforce. Furthermore, 
seen to it that your men are trained 
to do their jobs, and that they will 
get more training as they need it. 

Can you now relax in the certain- 
ty that from here on, this group of 
employees will cooperate whole- 
heartedly with company objectives, 
and will do the best job possible? As 
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you probably realize from experi- 
ence, the answer is no. 

If you were a machine tender in- 
stead of a supervisor, your principal 
job would be over. An automatic 
machine has a rated capacity. In- 
stall the machine, supply the mate- 
rial, turn on the switch, and the ma- 
chine delivers X units per hour— 
no more, no less. 

But people don’t have switches or 


MAKE OF YOUR MANPOWER 
\ 
~ 


rated capacities. People who are un- 
happy (or even just bored) can goof 
off, slow down, or quit. And under 
better circumstances, the same 
people can team up to get a tough 
job done, perform way over their 
heads to meet an emergency, use 
their own time to think up improve- 
ments on the job. 


The things money can’t buy 


Cooperation of this sort can’t be 
bought, but it can be earned. 

Money will buy a certain amount 
of employee services. For his pay 
check, a man will usually exert 
some stipulated physical and/or 
mental effort. Anything beyond this 
minimum comes under the heading 
of morale, enthusiasm, motivation. 

Motivation comes busically from 
within. Some people are almost en- 
tirely self-motivated; no discourage- 
ment seems to stop them from striv- 
ing toward their goals. 


The strongest influence 


But for the majority, motivation 
is strongly affected by what happens 
on the job. And the supervisor—the 
day-by-day representative of man- 
agement—is the strongest influence 
of all. 

How can a supervisor favorably 
influence motivation? From the em- 
ployee’s point of view, the best su- 
pervisor is the one who helps him 
satisfy his needs and achieve his 
goals. The word “help” is impor- 
tant. People with a normal amount 
of independence don't want to be 


handed achievement on a silver plat- 
ter. But they do want a boss who 
will help them get what they are af- 
ter. 

Just what goals are they striving 
for? On the surface, these may 
seem varied. One man will sacrifice 
everything for security; another will 
put up with considerable risk in or- 
der to obtain more opportunity. Yet 
there are basic on-the-job goals that 
most employees have in common, 
even though the importance of each 
goal varies with the individual. The 
supervisor should keep these goals in 
mind. 


Triple view 


He should realize also, however, 
that on the job no one functions 
only as an individual. Each employ- 
ee sees the job situation from at least 
three points of view—as himself; as 
a member of his “gang” or informal 
organization; and as an employee of 
the company. He may at times find 
himself in serious conflict when there 
is a conflict of interest among these 
groups: when his interests as an in- 
dividual, for example, collide with 
the customs or wishes of the group. 
Every employee likes to be praised 
for a job well done. Yet in some sit- 
uations, he may not like to have this 
praise given in front of his gang— 
certainly not if it's going to cause 
them to classify him as an apple 
polisher. 

No supervisor can ever expect to 
attain a perfect situation of goal 
achievement or need satisfaction 
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among his employees. He can try, 
however, to satisfy the needs that 
seem to be most important to each 
employee. 

The table on pages 34 and 35 
gives nine basic goals that most em- 
ployees are trying to attain, with a 
statement that the employee might 


power tripod. Furthermore, it is a 
continuous job; you have to keep 
plugging at it. 

There is a helpful key question 
that a supervisor can ask himself 
periodically. It is this: “What am I 
doing right now to help my people 
get the satisfactions that I know 


make about each one of them—as an theyneed.” 
individual, as a group member, and 


as a company employee. 


This is the conclusion of a three-part 
series on making the most of man- 
power. The two previous articles dealt 
with selection and training. 


The toughest leg of the tripod 


Motivation is not easy—in fact, 
it’s the most difficult leg of the man- 


Look Better—Work Safer 


WANT TO LOOK BETTER, feel better, get work done with consider- 
ably less fatigue and greater safety? Good posture and learning to 
move properly can do all these for you and eliminate the ner- 
vous tension and irritability that are so often the results of a busy 
day. Industrial engineers have found this to be true in the factory 
and the office, and at home, too. 

Use your body correctly. Stand on both feet, with your head, neck, 
chest, and abdomen balanced vertically so that your weight is borne 
evenly by the bony framework. Keeping your body poised so you 
can move in any direction will prevent falls and strains when sudden 
movement is necessary. Do not lock your knees, but keep them 
slightly flexed and easy. Sag and slump only increase strain on liga- 
ments and muscles. 

Sit with your body straight from neck to hips—no back hump or 
bend at the waistline—and with feet flat on the floor. If the chair 
is too high so that your legs dangle, use a footstool. 

Bend at the knees or hips, but not the back; back bending is back 
breaking. To lift an object, bend your knees and use your leg muscles 
rather than back muscles. If you push a heavy object, use your whole 
body to apply the pressure at the center of the weight to be moved. 

Your job may require that you swing around from side to side in 
an arc of 90 degrees or more. Do not twist around—but move your 
feet so you turn your whole body at once, or use a swivel chair. 

Correct working heights lighten the job. Whenever possible, stand 
erect, sit to do your work, and keep things within easy reach. 

—Greater New York Safety Council 
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By Eugene S. Marble 


~ | ‘Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company) 


Status may come with the job, but stature 
depends upon the manager himself. 


MAN is a completely free 
N agent. Everyone must yield to 
some kind of higher authority—ev- 
eryone, that is, who wants to get 
along with other people. 

What is authority? It is the privi- 
lege of directing the activities of 
others. All our lives, we accept 
some direction from outside authori- 
ties—in our private lives, as part of 
a community, on the job. And, as 
an important part of maturing, each 
of us in turn accumulates some au- 
thority over others. 

If we are to use this power wise- 
ly, we must know and understand 
it. But this doesn’t come easily; con- 
sider the number of times authority 
is misused or unused in business. 
All authority is based in the first 


instance on acceptance. For exam- 
ple, our entire system of laws and 
ownership works as well as it does 
because basically it is accepted by 
most people. Laws not accepted by 
the majority fall into disuse or are 
repealed. 


Types of authority 


There are two general types of 
authority that enter into supervi- 
sion: personal authority and posi- 
tional authority. 

Personal authority depends di- 
rectly and immediately on accept- 
ance. It is based on personal quali- 
ties: skill, character, experience. It 
reflects the respect other people 
have for us; and it is usually de- 
veloped over a considerable length 
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of time. Age itself, other things be- 
ing equal, carries authority; so does 
success in life. 

We speak of another person as 
an “authority” on a certain sub- 
ject; and we know that there 
are some areas on which we can 
speak “with authority.” Interestingly 
enough, when a person has become 
an authority in one field, people 
tend to accept him as an authority 
in other fields that may be totally 
unrelated to his specialty. 

The second type of authority, 
positional authority, is tied td) a 
person’s job or position, and (un- 
less he is the owner of a business) 
is conferred on him by others. It is 
the authority to make certain deci- 
sions or to take action, in order to 
carry out the responsibilities of an 
assignment. 

Positional authority is delegated 
or assigned by the people to whom 
it originally belongs. That is, it is 
based on ownership authority, which 
in turn is based on the law. It is im- 
portant to recognize the sources of 
this authority. 


Legal authority 


In a democracy, in order to es- 
tablish secure communities, the peo- 
ple delegate certain personal rights 
to their elected representatives. 
These representatives establish a 
body of law that is, in general, ac- 
ceptable to the people. They also 
delegate or assign part of their au- 
thority to others. For example, a 
mayor delegates the authority and 
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responsibility to maintain order to a 
police commissioner—who in turn 
delegates to policemen. 

In other words, we agree on rules 
of conduct, establish them as law— 
either by direct vote or by our 


A chain of command may exist 
without a chain of understanding. 
—D. M. Snow, 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Halomar Electronics Company 


elected representatives—and also 
elect or appoint people to enforce 
them. By virtue of their position, 
these people have authority over 
our behavior in matters covered by 


‘the law. We have exchanged some 


of our personal freedom for the se- 
curity of living in a lawful com- 
munity. 

People have agreed to eliminate 
the use of force to decide personal 
disputes over property boundaries, 
debt payments, and the like. They 
have agreed to accept instead the 
judgment of a third party or jury. 
In this way, we limit the authority 
of physical strength and ensure that 
the weak, as well as the strong, may 
enjoy their rights. 


Authority by ownership 


The authority to own things and 
administer their use is supported 
by the law. We can decide to whom 
we'll loan our tools, give access to 
our property, and whom we'll hire 
to help us use our property for 
profit. 


If a person hires a yardman to 
help him out on a Saturday, he 
chooses a man from those looking 
for work, agrees on a rate of pay 
in advance, and directs the yard- 
man’s efforts for that day. 

Thus, ownership gives us the au- 
thority to contract for another per- 
son’s services. This is a fundamental 
principle of our way of life. 


Positional authority 


A supervisor’s positional author- 
ity derives from ownership. In a 
stock corporation, for example, the 
collective authority of the many 
stock owners (who collectively own 
the company) is transmitted to the 
board of directors, who transmit it 
to the president. He distributes this 
authority throughout the organiza- 
tion. In a typical organization, it 
might go from president to de- 
partment head to plant manager or 
office manager to the first-line super- 
visor. The supervisor’s right to di- 
rect work, to hire and fire subject to 
company policy, and to select, train, 
and discipline employees, is, there- 


fore, a right assigned originally by 
the owners of the company—and 
protected by the law. 

Positional authority is the tool 
handed a supervisor by manage- 
ment to enable him to direct the ac- 
tivities of his subordinates and thus 
to carry out his responsibilities. Like 
any other tool, such authority must 
be used with skill; and like any 
other tool, it has its limitations. 


Personal authority 


Now consider the father teach- 
ing his son to build and fly a kite, 
the chemist explaining to the city 
fathers how to add chlorine to the 
water supply, the mechanic seeking 
advice from his boss on a family 
problem. Here again, in all these 
cases, is an authority relationship— 
but one quite different from legal 
or positional authority. 

The son accepts his parent’s au- 
thority, not just because of a tradi- 
tional father-son relationship, nor 
even because of his father’s legal 
authority over him, but mainly be- 
cause his father has learned a great 


with it. 


Getting Orders Accepted 


A PERSON CAN and will accept a communication ds authoritative only 
under four conditions: 1) He can and does understand the com- 
munication; 2) at the time of his decision he believes that it is not 
inconsistent with the purpose of the organization; 3) at the time of 
his decision, he beliéves it to be compatible with his personal inter- 
est as a whole; and 4) he is able mentally and physically to comply 


in The Functions of the Executive 


—CHESTER I. BARNARD 
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deal, can explain and _ illustrate 
what he knows, and is clearly inter- 
ested in sharing his knowledge with 
his son. 

The city council seeks out the ex- 
pert chemist as an authority be- 
cause of his knowledge, in a field in 
which the members of the council 
are strangers. 

The mechanic turns to his super- 
visor for personal guidance because 
he has confidence in his boss’s opin- 
ions, and because he knows his su- 
pervisor is interested in him as an 
individual. 

Personal authority flows natur- 
ally to the person who has insight 
into problems, has a record of good 
decisions, is sincerely interested in 
the well-being of others, and has a 
fund of specialized knowledge based 
on successful experience. It flows 
with little respect for official chan- 
nels. 


Positional + personal authority 


It’s a well-known fact, for exam- 
ple, that most work groups—or 


cliques within the groups—have in- 


formal leaders. These people usu- 
ally become informal leaders be- 
cause they are liked by the group, 
and because they have demon- 
strated a willingness to stand up for 
the group when it needs protection 
or support. The informal group 
leader (who has personal authority) 
may also be the formal group lead- 
er, the supervisor (who has posi- 
tional authority as well). When this 
happens, the work situation is at its 
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best. The degree to which the two 
kinds of authority coincide de- 
pends on the care with which posi- 
tional authority has been bestowed, 
and the degree to which the indi- 
vidual has fulfilled the possibilities 
of his job. 


Transfer of authority 


In business, people are promoted, 
or transferred, or otherwise moved 
to new jobs. When a man moves up 
and assumes the positional authority 
of his predecessor, his personal au- 
thority acquired on the former job 
moves with him. This may create 
certain problems for both him and 
his successor. 

In the first place, his former sub- 
ordinates may continue to consult 
him on important decisions, while 
giving only token cooperation to the 
new man. If he permits this to con- 
tinue, he will have trouble escaping 
his old job responsibilities and tak- 
ing on the new ones. 

Furthermore, his successor has 
the problem of responsibility with 
insufficient authority. He is getting 


only lip service from people who 


are reluctant to transfer their loy- 
alty and communications to him. 

This situation points up again the 
important fact that all authority de- 
pends on acceptance. 


More than a title 


The supervisor in a new job has 
the positional authority granted to 
him by a superior. The boss an- 
nounces his new title, moves him to 


What Makes Authority Work? 


MEN IMPUTE authority to communications from superior positions. 
This authority is, to a considerable extent, independent of the per- 
sonal ability of the incumbent of the position. Even though the 
incumbent may be of limited personal ability, his advice may be 
superior solely because of his position. This is the authority of 
position, 

But some men have superior ability. Their knowledge and under- 
standing, regardless of position, command respect. Men impute 
authority to such people for this reason only. This is the authority 
of leadership. 

When the authority of leadership is combined with authority of 
position, men who have an established connection with an organi- 
zation generally will grant authority and accept orders. 

Nevertheless, the determination of authority remains with the 
individual. If these “positions” of authority show ineptness, ig- 
norance of conditions, or failure to communicate, or if leadership 
fails to recognize its dependence upon the essential character of the 
relationship of the individual to the organization, the authority may 


disappear. 
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the proper office, and backs up his ~ 


actions. He delegates to the new 
supervisor the right to give orders, 
to sign certain papers, to evaluate 
his subordinates, to approve or deny 
requests. Except in extreme cases, 
most of his subordinates will recog- 
nize and accept this positional au- 
thority. 

But a man cannot build outstand- 
ing success as a supervisor on the 
performance of these formal duties 
alone. He needs more than the 
obedience of his subordinates. 

A supervisor is successful when 
he has developed a low-cost, high- 
efficiency, high-morale. team—a 


team that quietly and efficiently ac- 
complishes the job for which it was 
organized, and finds ways to do the 
job better, more cheaply, more safe- 
ly, and with greater satisfaction. 
And these results have little to do 
with the supervisor’s positional au- 
thority. 

Low costs are achieved when 
each worker is careful to conserve 
time, material, tools, and supplies. 
High efficiency comes about when 
the worker does his job as quickly 
and well as he knows how, when 
he plans his job and is willing to 
lend a hand to the next man. High 
morale is achieved when workers 
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can present their grievances to their 
supervisor (who will do something 
about them), when they feel confi- 
dent that their welfare is being con- 
sidered, and when they find satis- 
faction and enjoyment in _ their 
work, under a leader they respect. 


Cooperation must be earned 


These conditions cannot be leg- 
islated: They have to be earned by 
the supervisor himself. A man earns 
personal authority by having experi- 
ence and knowledge in the field in 
which he has to make decisions. 
_ He earns it when he is interested 


enough in his people as individuals 
to ask about and listen to their 
problems. He does not feel he has 
to pull rank to get his ideas ac- 
cepted. He considers that his job 
confers on him not only responsi- 
bilities to management, but also re- 
sponsibilities to the people under 
him. 

Cooperation, loyalty, and respect 
are the tools with which a super- 
visor achieves success. These tools 
cannot be given by management. 
They can be given only by subor- 
dinates who feel that they are de- 
served. @ 


Our fathers felt that we were fit 
To tax ourselves and you'll admit 
We have been very good at it. 


—HoOwarD DIETZ 


HISTORY 


In seventeen hundred and seventy-six 
A group of American mavericks 
Renounced a yoke of tyranny— 

The tax on stamps, the tax on tea. 


© 1959, The New York Times Magazine (4/5/59) 
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Every month, SM presents true stories of tough situations super- 
visors have faced. The core of each story is an unsolved problem. 
How would you handle it? Your answer and the steps you take 


in arriving at it can be of the utmost value to you. 

If you consider the cases by yourself, it might be worth while to 
jot down your questions, your reasoning, your decisions. 

Or, discuss one or more cases with a group of people—fellow 
supervisors, family, or friends. You'll find that each person has his 


own way of looking at the problem. 


Point of Privilege 


OR SEVERAL YEARS, the men in 

Jerry Salerno’s department have 
made a practice of lining up at the 
time clock a few minutes before quit- 
ting time. When Jerry was promoted 
to foreman a few months ago, he 
didn’t try. to curb this practice— 
especially since it was followed by 
most departments in the plant. 


But last Monday, just. before quit- 
ting time, the vice-president in 
charge of production took some 
stockholders through the plant. One 


stockholder was heard to ask why 
the men were quitting ahead of time. 
And this morning, Jerry got the fol- 
lowing memo from top management: 
This is to remind you that employees 
are expected to remain at their work- 
places until the end of the working day. 
They should not line up at the time 
clock until the quitting signal sounds. 
Jerry realized that enforcing this 
rule meant breaking up a long-stand- 
ing habit. The men had come to con- 
sider this few minutes’ break their 
privilege. 
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Vics 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


|. If you were Jerry, how would you approach this problem: 
______ Wait until the men line up at the clock, then explain the 
memo and ask for their cooperation? 
_____ Post the notice on the bulletin board, then stand near 
the clock before quitting time for the first few days? 
saa Speak to the men as a group before quitting time, ex- 
plain the memo, and ask for their cooperation? 
_____ Speak individually with each of the 15 men in the de- 
partment? 
____ Or what? What would you substitute for, or add to, any 
of the above procedures? 


2. Why did you choose the approach you did? What are its 
strong points? 
Has it any disadvantages; and, if so, how can you overcome 
them? 


(It may help you, in answering this question, to remember 
that the same approach doesn’t work for every situation nor 
for every supervisor. You may have individual reasons for 
choosing a particular approach. If so, what are these reasons? ) 


A Matter of Money 


ALPH ROWE asked his foreman, — ceedings unless he settled a $150 

Andy Johnson, for advice about — grocery bill. The letter gave Ralph 

a serious financial problem. He — only two more days to make a set- 
showed Andy a letter from a collec- __ tlement. 

tion agency threatening court pro- “I’ve tried to borrow the money, 
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Andy, but I’m already paying on a 
car loan and a bank loan, and I 
can’t get any more loans without a 
cosigner,” Ralph explained. 

As they talked, Andy thought the 
situation over. This was only the 
latest in a long series of money 
troubles. “I guess my wife and I are 
both poor managers,” Ralph has 
often said. But Andy suspects that 
the real explanation is that they are 
trying to live beyond their income. 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


|. What advice or help should Andy give Ralph on this problem? 
(Check those that you think would apply. ) 


him? 
Why or why not? 


Help Ralph borrow the money by cosigning a note for 


Union? 


Suggest that Ralph apply for a loan from the Credit 


Why or why- not? 


___.__. Call the collection agency and ask for an extension of 


time? 


Why or why not? 


he can do to help? 
Why or why not? 


. 
Listen sympathetically, but explain that there is little 


in personnel? 
Why or why not? 


Suggest that Ralph talk over his problem with someone 


___ Take this opportunity to give Ralph some pointers on 
living within his income? 


Why or why not? 


Be 
4 
\ NY Bin, 
> 
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2. What other action would you consider? Give your reasons. 


3.. Does your company have any rules or policy covering such 


a situation? If so, what are they? 


Correspondence On Cases 


TO THE EDITOR: 

We have a case in our offices that 
surprisingly. parallels that of Sue 
Morton.* 

Knowing the ideas and comments 
of others on this case will help us in 
deciding how to handle our own 
problem. 

Will you please help us? Let us 
share in the solutions suggested by 
your other readers. 

(NAME WITHHELD) 


To THE EDITOR: 
In the case of Sue Morton and the 
body-odor problem—I would refer 


*Sue Morton was the case, in May, 1959, 
SM, of the girl whose lack of personal 
cleanliness caused difficulties with her 
subordinates. Readers are requested to 
send in their comments and suggestions. 


her to the Medical Department. Con- 
fidentially, of course. 


In Hilda Smith’s case (May SM, 
page 38) I would use suggestion 
number 3, about better preparation 
for the transfer. I would tell her the 
transfer might be permanent, if she 
lived up to her reputation as a good 
worker. 


In the case of Mary Howard (May 
SM, page 40), I would have arranged 
then and there for another interview. 
Supervisors have to be careful about 
telephone calls that interfere with 
adequately hearing a worker’s story. 


—GEORGE B. KINSLER 
Peerless Insurance Company 
Keene, N. H. 


LET US HAVE FAITH that right makes might, and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it. 
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—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


MANAGEMENT 


By William Ruchti 


Play it safe—and have more fun! 


BOUT 25 YEARS AGO, the Duluth, 
Minnesota, Chamber of Com- 
merce pinpointed street accidents on 
a map of their city. One fact was 
strikingly evident—in some areas, 
there were very few pins. No one 
knew why. 
One of the members was passing 
a schoolyard one day, and stopped 
to watch the children play. He got 
an idea and hurried back for anoth- 


er look at the map. His idea seemed 
to prove itself: 

When he found organized play- 
grounds on the map, they showed up 
in the midst of pin-free areas. Giving 
children a proper place to play 
seemed to prevent street accidents! 

East Boston, Massachusetts, was 
one of the many communities to 
confirm this. When 15 streets were 
converted to play streets in a sum- 
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mer-long test, no child was injured 
within the vicinity. Yet each street 
was in a congested section. 

Just as playgrounds decrease 
street accidents and save children’s 
lives, similar precautions can pro- 
vide safety in adult sports and recre- 
ation. 

A study of 500,000 young people 
engaged in sports and recreation, 
conducted by Professor F. S. Lloyd 
of New York University, indicated 
that many—64 per cent—of swim- 
ming accidents are preventable. 
Since statistics predict about 7,000 
swimming deaths in the United 
States this year, about 4,500 lives 
could be saved—if care were taken. 

Significantly, 50 per cent of the 
accidents in this study were attribut- 
ed to “inadequate equipment and 
leadership controls.” 

Yet, skeptics say, “Safety rules 
are obvious. All you have to do is 
use your head.” 

However obvious the procedure 
may seem, though, it must be put 


into practice to get results. Knowing 
what to do isn’t enough; you have to 
do it. 

People in Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, had long needed better night 
lighting of their ice-skating rink. The 
first year improved floodlights were 
installed—and were kept on until 10 
P.M. every night—was also the first 
year in the town’s history that no 
skaters were drowned. 


Avoid surprises 


What specific steps can be taken 
to promote safety in sports? The 
first is to avoid surprise—a strong 
element in many injuries and mis- 
haps. Many so-called surprises can 
easily be foreseen. 

For example, you can avoid the 
dangers of darkness by planning 
your sport or excursion so that you're 
back in familiar territory by dusk— 
or take along a flashlight, compass, 
or map. (Besides lighting your way, 
a flashlight may serve as a signal for 
help in an emergency.) 


SPECIFIC SPORTS., 


Baseball, as one of America’s favorite games, warrants special 
notice. Remember that accidents can happen before and after 
the game, as well as during it. Therefore, be cautious. Make sure 
you play on a good field, checking it for holes. Don’t cross the field 
while practice is going on; keep others off, too. Don’t stick your 
fingers through wiring of backstops. Collect (but don’t throw) soda 
bottles that may be lying around. Don’t crowd baselines—or bat- 
ters. And if you're in the once-a-year fathers-and-sons game, it may 
not be smart to try to make like Willie Mays catching a hard-hit 
ball. Avoid overexposure—to sun or to anger. And limit the game’s 


length. 
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Or, you can take precautions 
against becoming sun blinded or 
snow blinded or suffering heat stroke 
or prostration. Avoid overexposure 
and, when necessary, wear sun glas- 
ses to protect your sight. Combat 
fatigue, as well as dizziness and heat 
cramps, by taking salt tablets, which 
help restore the salt you lose through 
perspiration. 

As jet pilots can testify, high alti- 
tudes limit the responses of the cen- 
tral nervous system. Avoid this 
surprise, too. Individual reactions to 
altitude vary widely enough so that 
there’s no exact level to watch—one 
person may react adversely at 3,000 
feet above sea level, while another 
person’s threshold may be 8,000 
feet. But even if you’re not going to 
attempt a four-minute mile in the 
‘Himalayas, take time to rest when 
you're climbing the side of the 
Grand Canyon, the steps in the 
Statue of Liberty, or stairs and steep 
slopes anywhere. 

Falls are a chief cause of sports in- 


jury. Avoid them, too. The New 
York University survey mentioned 
earlier pointed an accusing finger at 
uneven ground, slippery surfaces, 
and collision with extraneous ob- 
jects. Mark off your game areas, 
apart from other groups. Clear the 
field of clutter. Keep others off the 
area—especially small children and 
dogs. In hiking or climbing, watch 
for loose rocks and crumbling trails; 
if you must look over a precipice, do 
it lying down. Remember, too, that 
it’s easier to climb up than down; so 
whether it’s a garage roof, a tree, or 
a mountain, don’t overreach your- 
self. 

You may be driving on country 


roads to and from sports areas, rec- 


reation grounds, or your own va- 
cation spot. Here it’s particularly 
important to be on the alert for pe- 
destrians who may appear from un- 
expected places. If you must walk 
on a highway yourself, walk on the 
left, facing oncoming traffic. If 
you're walking with other people, 


Body-contact sports, such as football, boxing, or wrestling, 
invite injury by their very nature. Care must be a constant factor, 
even in touch football (whose title belies its high accident rate). In 
fact, many injuries occur in these sports because older players 
(especially those who once were expert) tend to overestimate their 


current capabilities and condition. 


Match opponents in weight and experience as evenly as pos- 
sible—especially in the ring. Insist that the indicated protective 
equipment—headguards or mouthpieces for boxers—be worn. Per- 
haps most important, appoint a referee to make sure that game rules 


and time limits are observed. 
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Stay with your group. Cross streets 
at pedestrian crossings or corners. 
And, whether you're a pedestrian or 
a driver, observe traffic signs. 

On the over-all matter of avoid- 
ing unpleasant surprises the Nation- 
al Recreation Association has of- 
fered this capsule advice: If in 
doubt, don’t—eat, touch, or climb. 
Following this rule will protect you 
from contaminated water or poison- 
ous fungi, from poison ivy or poison 
oak, from dangerous falls, and from 
all kinds of animal bites. 


Proper equipment 

Another way to assure safety and 
have more fun is to use proper 
equipment. Practically all sports re- 
quire some special outfitting. 


Athletes, almost constantly on 
their feet, should make sure they 
have adequate footgear, for exam- 
ple. Tennis or deck shoes needn't 
be restricted to a tennis court or 
boat—they can also prevent slipping 
during a fast game of ping pong. 
Shoes equipped with cleats pivot 
better if there is only one cleat, 


rather than two, under the toe. If 


your leg turns but your shoe doesn’t, 
you could pull a ligament. Fisher- 
men need waterproof, rock-gripping, 
boots or waders. Hikers need boots 
substantial enough for heavy duty, 
but light enough to flex easily and 
to admit air. Socks, too, should be in 
good condition—warm, absorbent, 
and without blister-causing holes or 
lumpy darns. 


Camping and hiking: In camping, fire is the chief danger. Pre- 
vent it by using fire-resistant materials for tent or cabin, and flash- 
lights instead of lanterns. Minimize hazards by taking extra care 
around dry underbrush, by protecting or isolating campfires and 
stoves, by observing strict smoking rules, and by correctly installing 
whatever electrical wiring may be necessary. In a large camp, pre- 
pare to fight fire by holding drills and providing extinguishers, axes, 
and pumps. 

Otherwise, choose your campsite carefully, identify hazards, and 
warn others about them. Wear protective clothing, use insect repel- 
lent, and boil water before you drink it. (You can restore its flavor 
by aerating it.) | 

Hikers, too, should take precautions with matches—to keep them 
dry for possible emergency use, and to extinguish every used match 
completely. Hikers and climbers should also take special care of 
their feet, wear clothing to suit the weather, rest often, and make 
sure that they have—and know how to use—whatever equipment 
they may need: hand axes, ropes, compasses, and maps. 
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Doctors say, “Once a sprain, al- 
ways a sprain’’—in other words, you 
can expect to repeat a sprain unless 
you take extra care. Therefore, strap 
or tape the weak ankle, use a wrist 
guard (until your sprained wrist 
really feels fine again), wear the 
proper supports. In most sports, your 
body goes through some pretty hec- 
tic movement. 

Other common-sense ideas about 
sports equipment: Avoid pins, which 
may come unclasped, exposing a 
point that could be dangerous. Par- 
ents tell children not to run with all- 
day suckers in their mouths—but 
are adults careful not to run with 
pencils, combs, or other blunt in- 
struments in their pockets? These 
apparently harmless items can _ be- 


come lethal, if you fall on them. 

Sportsmen should also take par- 
ticular care in carrying and using 
knives, hatchets, fishhooks, and 
other sharp-edged equipment. 

And any athlete who must wear 
glasses during the game should get 
shatterproof lenses or, for sports like 
baseball, a protective face mask. 

It’s also evident, of course, that 
the equipment required for a specific 
sport can cause damage unless it’s 
treated with respect—for example, 
baseball bats, guns, trapezes, spiked 
shoes, golf clubs. Too obvious? Well, 
one city removed all slides from its 
playgrounds when it was realized 
how many accidents they caused. 

All right, you’ve set your mind on 
a conservative approach and you’ve 


Circle games: Even simple sports like dodge ball require some 
caution. There is the danger of someone’s being hit in the face, of 
falls, or of collisions. Therefore, play in a marked-off area, if pos- 
sible. Match teams as evenly as possible and appoint a leader to 
supervise. 

Golf: Overexertion and overexposure are again the chief threats 
in this sport, which otherwise is less hazardous than most. A safe 
procedure: Limit your zame before you start and don’t get carried 
away. It’s easier to stop, as announced, after nine holes than to quit 
later on in the middle of a round. 

Gymnastics: Many people avoid formal exercise, yet find them- 
selves doing beach stunts like teaching their children to stand on 
their heads. At least in a gym, they would have a mat and probably 
an instructor; unsupervised gymnastics can result in painful injuries 
or broken bones. The best rule: Try only the tricks that you know 
you can do. Even with tricks that are a cinch, work with a mat or 
a reasonable substitute, stay close to the ground, and don't take 
risks. 
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checked your clothing and equip- 
ment. How about checking yourself? 


Your physical condition 


Physicians and coaches agree that 
the older the athlete, the more diffi- 
culty he has staying in shape. One 
sports manual puts it this way: “It’s 
a definite fact that athletes over 30 


are not as supple or resilient as their — 


younger comrades.” 

So if you're older, play it smart 
and take it easy. If you wouldn't 
drive your car at top speed—and 
few of us would—why drive yourself 
that hard? 

An annual medical examination 
will tell you whether you’re capable 
of engaging in any hard and com- 
petitive sport. 


Being in good physical shape 
doesn’t mean, however, that you're 
in top form and capable of pro- 
longed periods of great exertion. 
Get “in condition,” as coaches say, 
by working into it gradually. Thus, 
even if you don’t intend to follow 
the Olympic rule book, try to main- 
tain some form of athletic training— 
if only by getting all the sleep you 
need, plus some exercise every day. 

Diet, of course, is an important 
part of training. And many profes- 
sionals claim that “shaking” and 
“pushing” are the two best exer- 
cises—‘“Shake your head ‘no’ at sec- 
ond helpings, and push yourself 
away from the table after the first.” 

A college football player may 
need 4,500 calories a day; but the 


SPECIFIC SPORTS 


Hunting and shooting: Treat every gun with the respect due 
a loaded gun. Carry the gun so you can control the direction of 
the muzzle, even if you fall. Make sure that the barrel and action 
are clear of obstructions and that your ammunition is the proper 
size. Keep weapons and ammunition out of the reach of children, 
preferably under lock. Avoid all horseplay. 

Keep the safety on until you're ready to fire; then be absolutely 
certain of your target before you shoot. Don’t fire at hard flat sur- 
faces, for bullets can ricochet. Never, never mix shooting with drink- 
ing. 

If you shoot with a bow, select one that fits you, shoot within 
your range (to avoid deflected arrows), and don’t use splintered 
or faulty shafts. It’s also advised to wear wrist and/or finger guards. 

Whatever your weapon, however, take instruction first, then go 
hunting or shooting. Incompetence, inexperience, and lack of con- 
trol make fatalities soar. 

Riding: Choose a mount you can ride; walk around the head of 
the horse, and mount from the left with reins held taut in your left 
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average office worker needs only 
2,500. High temperatures, great hu- 


midity, and prolonged exercise may . 


increase your nutritional require- 
ments. But if you’re like most people, 
chances are that overeating is your 
problem. 

Also, don’t eat heavily and then 
play hard. While your body is con- 
centrating on digestion, it can’t sat- 
isfy the extra demands of physical 
exercise. It’s best to delay heavy 
sports until three hours after you've 
eaten. | 

Even if you're in good physical 
shape and feel in pretty good condi- 
tion, don’t overdo the first time out 
-——by playing’ 36 holes of golf, or 
several sets of tennis as soon as 
you ve dusted off your racket. Take 


SPECIFIC SPORTS 


it easy. Know what you can do— 
and what you can’t! 

And just as you should start the 
season moderately, you should start 
each day moderately. Warm up be- 
fore heavy exercise: Do a few sim- 
ple exercises (leg raises, situps, 
pushups), run around until you feel 
the blood flowing faster, limber up 
stiff muscles by stretching them 
gradually, easily. If you take time 
out from play, warm up before you 
Start again. Trackmen, for example, 
warm up repeatedly during a meet, 
even though they're in peak physi- 
cal condition. 


In an emergency 
If a sports accident does occur 
and you're faced with an emergency, 


hand. Keep 12 feet behind—and to the side—of the horse ahead of 


you. Dismount to cross highways. 


Good manners distinguish the good horseman. Therefore, ob- 
serve the courtesies and rules established for safety. 

Court games—handball, badminton, tennis, basketball, or vol- 
leyball: In each, the major threat is slipping and falling, which you 
can usually prevent by wearing tennis shoes or sneakers, and by 
keeping the playing area clear of obstacles. Because these games 
require looking up (and not watching where you're going), play 
on smooth lawns or courts rather than irregular fields or pavements. 

No sliding of any sort should be permitted on the court. And in 
faster games like basketball, where falls seem inevitable, players 


should wear knee guards. 


Also, don’t overexert yourself, especially in the hot sun. That is 
a great danger in tennis, where people who play only during vaca- 


tions may quickly overdo. 


Otherwise, observe the rules of each game; many of them are 


intended for the players’ safety. 
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don’t panic. Fear is universal—and 
often reasonable. But panic is fear 
out of control. It can spread conta- 
giously through groups, causing pa- 
ralysis or stampede.. 

If you feel that panic is develop- 
ing, distract the group’s—or your 
own—mind from the panic-causing 
element. Determine to remain clear 
headed and to maintain control. 

Distracting the group is best done 
by intelligent, forceful leadership— 


a role that a supervisor is well pre- 
pared to fill. Take command and 


try to restore calm. In a sports arena, 


for example, “The Star Spangled 
Banner” could be played, to get- peo- 
ple to stand up—and to stand still. 
Provoking conditioned reactions is 
an easy way to calm people. 

The best way to control panic, 
however, is to avoid it. And the 
way to do so, whether in a crowd 
or alone, is to know how to handle 
the situation. 

_ ©@ Use first aid. Every athlete 
should have access to a first-aid kit— 
in the locker room, the glove com- 
partment of his car, his camping 
equipment, or baggage. (See “Con- 


SPECIFIC SPORTS., 


Water sports: Here again, know what you’re doing, whether 
it’s swimming, skin diving, or boating: 

Don’t swim alone, nor any distance on a full stomach, nor far 
from shore unless you’re accompanied by a boat or a competent 
swimmer. Don’t swim when you're tired, and don’t stay too long in 
cold water. Avoid contaminated water, stagnant ponds, or water 
marked “dangerous.” Don’t dive into water that you haven't ex- 
plored carefully. 

If you get a cramp in your leg, quickly straighten out the knee of 
the cramped leg, then press that foot hard upon the instep of the 
other—i.e., use the foot of your good leg as a “floor” on which to 
stomp out your cramp. And keep cool; ineffective movements and 
overbreathing can aggravate cramps. 

Be sure to check on currents and tides before you swim into 
them. Even a strong and expert swimmer can get caught in strong 
currents. 

Don’t try to rescue a drowning person unless you know how. 
Unprepared, you, too, may be pulled under. And your try may 
deter others who could otherwise save the person in distress. 

Skin divers, whether using equipment or not, should dive con- 
servatively and not overestimate safe depths nor stay under water 
too long. Divers who get caught in weeds shouldn’t move vigorously; 
slow, careful movements will prevent further entanglements. All 
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tents of First-Aid Kit,” SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT, June, 1958, p. 46.) 

e Signal for assistance. You may 
use a flashlight to summon aid. If 
you're lost in the wilds or unable to 
return, there’s an international dis- 
tress signal you can use, but use it 
carefully: three fires built 50 feet 
apart and in a row. Make them 
smoky with green or damp leaves. 
A white handkerchief or shirt may 
also be used as an emergency sig- 
nal, tied to a tree, waved from a 
boat, or left on a trail. Remember, 


SPECIFIC SPORTS 


too, that Morse code for distress is 
SOS: three dots, three dashes, and 

e Call a doctor. Physicians and 
often ambulances generally 
on call at organized athletic events. 
Otherwise, call your own doctor or 
a hospital in the nearest town. 

Most important of all, however, is 
to prevent accidents that could bring 
on the emergency. Use common 
sense in your athletic activity. And 
don’t play the most dangerous game 
of all—sticking your neck out. @ 


skin divers should also have a resting place or float to return to, if 
only an inner tube held by a small anchor. 


People who drown usually have not been swimming, however 
(they’re often dressed ), and a high percentage of them cannot swim. 
Therefore, always be cautious around water. 


Know how to handle boats before you take one out. In small 
boats, step in the center always and, if possible, hold on to both 
sides. Never overload the boat, nor permit any byplay that may 
threaten safety. Carry a life preserver for each passenger. 

If you’re in a boating accident and end up in the water, remove 
your clothing. Trousers (or a dress) can be knotted and inverted 
to trap air, then used as a float. Whatever happens, try to remain 


calm. 


If you’re ever trapped in a submerged, closed vehicle, like an 
automobile, you'll have difficulty opening a door (to escape and 
swim to the surface) until the water pressure is equal inside and 
outside the door. Therefore, stay where you are and wait for the 
water to enter. (Even though the car is totally under water, you 
won't drown, for almost inevitably, a layer of air six to eight inches 
thick will be trapped under the up-side of the vehicle.) When you 
think that the water pressure is equal, let everyone in the car take 
a deep breath first, then try to open the door, slip out, and “climb” 


to the surface. @ 
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Getting Your Boss’s Ear 


ETTING YOUR BOSS'S EAR When you 
G need it isn’t always easy. Like you, 
he’s caught in a tight time squeeze. 
But by following some simple guides, 
you can make it easier to communicate 
with him—and do it more effectively, 
too. 


1. Don’t impose on him. 


Unintentionally, a manager may im- 
pose on the self-control or good na- 
ture of his superior. For example: 

Bending his ear. Excessive demands 
on your boss’s time make his job more 
difficult. Don’t, for instance, burden 
him with minor details unless he shows 
particular interest in knowing them. 
He may be interested, but often he has 
no time for nonessential conversation. 

Crying on his shoulder. Although 
the boss should certainly be concerned 
with your problems, that doesn’t mean 
you should use him as a convenient 
wailing wall. It’s only natural to want 
sympathy when tough breaks get you 
down. But the man who habitually 
pours out his hard-luck stories to his 
boss may not be showing a constructive 
attitude toward responsibilities. 

Putting the pressure on him. “Boss, 
you've only got one more week to de- 


‘cide how we're going to handle the 


Acme order.” Sometimes you have to 
press your boss for a necessary deci- 
sion. But you don’t have to dump the 
situation on him like this. Try to sim- 
plify his decision-making problem. 
Can you suggest alternatives from 
which he can choose? Can you suggest 
a course of action backed up by sound 
logic? Or can you supply additional in- 
formation that will help clarify the pic- 
ture for him? 

Stepping on his toes. “If | were you, 
boss, I'd rip down that shed and put up 
a two-story building in its place.” 
Whether the idea is a good one is not 
the point. The suggestion is being con- 
veyed in a way that may antagonize 
your superior. 

There’s a classic case of a manager 
who told his boss, “If you were smart, 
do you know what you'd do?” The boss 
felt he was smart, and he fired his 
subordinate. 


2. Give your boss a chance to 
know you. 


The owner of a_ food-processing 
company said recently, “The average 
manager nearly always fails to put 
himself across with his boss. He just 
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assumes that as long as he keeps out of 
trouble, his boss will spot his sterling 
qualities. But he doesn’t let the boss get 
close enough to him to tell him apart 
from the man who delivers the clean 
towels.” 

It’s important for your boss to know 
you as a person. And that doesn’t mean 
just letting him know your virtues and 
your successful performances. There 
are a number of reasons he should 
know your weaknesses, too: 

He will be in a better position to 
help you. 

If you improve with his aid, he will 
take personal pride in your improve- 
ment. 

A good boss wants to know the 
whole man, both strengths and weak- 
nesses. 


3. Keep your boss’s needs in 
mind. 


Once you've got the boss’s ear, how 
can you.make the time he spends with 
you worth while? Here are some tips: 

Keep him fully informed. Some- 
times you can help your boss by think- 
ing in broader terms than your imme- 
diate responsibility for keeping him 
informed. Naturally, you're going to 
let him know how your department is 
responding to a new company policy 
or what the inventory is on key ma- 
terials. But try to include develop- 
ments, imminent or potential, that can 
help him in his long-range thinking 


- hears 


and planning. For example, you might 
say, “It may be years off, but some day 
someone's going to develop a continu- 
ous process to replace our present 
batching system. Do you think it might 
pay to go over our equipment needs 
with that in mind?” 

Lighten his load. Present your mes- 
sage clearly and concisely, giving him 
the heart of the story first and the de- 
tails later. Foresee all eventualities, if 
possible, so that one conference will 
cover a situation well enough to make 
further meetings unnecessary. If other 
managers are involved in the problem, 
cooperate with them so that you can 
all meet with the boss at the same time; 
this saves him from having to go over 
the same ground with them. 

Try to be positive. As you know, a 
boss can get pretty discouraged if he 
nothing but complaints and 
problems. A manager in an electrical- 
instruments plant recently said, “When 
the breaks are tough, I make it a point 
to dig out some facts on the brighter 
side. For a man like my boss, who takes 
his failures pretty hard, a little encour- 
agement acts like a blood transfusion.” 

Remember that part of your job ts 
to help your boss do his job. If you 
keep that in mind when you want to 
talk to him, you can always get his 
ear. 


® Auren Uris 
FACTORY 
April, 1959 


ONE WHO FEARS FAILURE limits his activities. Failure is only the 
opportunity to begin again more intelligently. 


—HENRY Forp 
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The Next Generation 
of Computers 


A pw NEW COMPUTERS will be 20 to 
100 times faster than today’s mil- 
lion-dollar machines. Their layouts are 
so elaborate that a computer is needed 
to design them. Their timing will be so 
exquisite that electronic pulses surging 
through wires at nearly the speed of 
light may occasionally be too sluggish 
for them. And they will be expensive. 
The first of the new machines, due to 
be completed this year and next, will 
cost about $3 million apiece, almost 
twice as much as the biggest compu- 
ters now in existence. The major dif- 
ference between the new generation of 
computers and their predecessors is the 
principle of parallel operation. The 
parallel computers, as the designers 
call them, are really two or three big 
computers harnessed together and 
working as a battery. 

Happily, the designers are making it 
possible for the new machines to pro- 
gram their own operations in large 
measure, for a human operator would 
be overwhelmed by the job of keeping 
track of the interplay of the various 
units in order to schedule the work step 
by step. With several operations going 
on simultaneously, the program will 
have to determine not only what the 


0000000 


q 


computer is to do, but precisely when 
it must do it. The machines will direct 
their own traffic of information. All the 
human programer can be expected to 
do is indicate roughly the logical se- 
quence of operations. 

With automatic programing, more- 
over, the computers can act on relative- 
ly simple instructions. A man with a 
problem to solve will be able to order 
the computer to get at it in a language 
much like ordinary English, and he will 
get back his answer without having to 
know what went on inside the machine. 

The parallel computers will eventu- 
ally translate languages, notably Rus- 
sian, faster and cheaper than a human 
can. For nuclear physicists, they will 
determine with precision the behavior 


of particles. They will help the mili- 


tary and businessmen reach more logi- 
cal decisions. 

But even before the first of the new 
computers has been completed, re- 
search scientists are looking far ahead, 
to other generations of machines that 
will imitate human thought processes— 
computers that will employ judgment 
and a kind of intuition to solve prob- 
lems. Some day, conceivably, probably 
more than a century from now, scien- 
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tists will build a machine much faster 
and more compact than the human 
brain—and almost as versatile. 

Heretofore, computers have been 
able to handle only one operation at a 
time. Some parts of the machines have 
inevitably been idle at any given time. 
Arithmetic units, for example, have 
had to pause for as long as several 
seconds while input units searched for 
data in reels of magnetic tape. It has 
never been practical to store all the 
data in magnetic cores and other fast- 
acting memory components, from 
which information can be retrieved in 
about a millionth of a second, because 
the components are too expensive: 
they cost about $1 per “bit” of infor- 
mation. 

In the new computers, waiting time 
will be cut to a minimum. The scheme 
of the National Bureau of Standards’ 
Pilot is typical. A primary computer 
will do most of the arithmetical calcu- 
lations. A smaller secondary computer 
will act as traffic cop, keeping track of 
various parts of the program, and oc- 
casionally helping calculate parts of the 
problem. Meanwhile, a third computer 
will control incoming ard outgoing 
data. It will anticipate what informa- 
tion the primary computer will need, 
search for it through several reels of 
magnetic tape simultaneously, convert 
the data to usable form, and pass it on 
to the primary computer at just the 


right instant. Internal traffic jams will 


be solved in a fraction of a second. 
There is already a long list of prob- 
lems waiting for the new computers. 
They will be able to solve most of 
these with standard mathematical 
methods, although mathematicians will, 
in the next few years, very likely de- 


velop new methods to exploit the speed 
of the new machines. 

Some kinds of problems that mathe- 
maticians have been solving by tech- 
niques developed especially for com- 
puters have outgrown the speed and 
capacity of present-day machines. A 
typical example is linear programing, 
which some companies use to plan 
product distribution, manufacturing 
schedules, and other complex business 
operations. A linear program consists 
of a great many statements concerning 
the interrelationships of various factors 
that have to be considered in reaching 
a decision. A sample statement: “Sell- 
ing price is greater than manufacturing 
cost plus sales commission.” 

These statements are all expressed 
symbolically as a rectangular array of 
numbers called a “matrix.” By manipu- 
lating the matrix, a mathematician can 
arrive at optional plans—e.g., a plan 
that maximizes profit, or one that mini- 
mizes time. In their exploration of 
linear programing, mathematicians 
have encountered many real-life situa- 
tions—such as the operation of an oil 
refinery—that require matrices as big 
as 200 rows by 1,000 columns. Manipu- 
lating such an enormous matrix re- 
quires 2x200x200x 1,000, or 80 million, 
separate multiplications—a job worthy 
of the new computers. 

The new computers would have 
been impossible without the invention 
of automatic programing, which has 
immeasurably increased the usefulness 
of present-day machines. 

has been said that a computer 
must be instructed as painstakingly as 
if one were addressing an idiot child. 
Only the simplest “knowledge” is built 
into a computer. When a programer 
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wants to make a machine multiply two 
numbers, for example, he must furnish 
the plan. He must write out in code 
the memory locations of each number, 
an instruction to multiply, and a mem- 
‘ory location in which the result is to 
be stored. 

Programers for the parallel compu- 
ters will probably never have to write 
machine code. Instead, they will use 
“compilers.” Compilers are magnetic 
tapes on which are coded most of the 
common mathematical routines plus a 
master tape that instructs the compu- 


ter how to put together various com- 

binations of the routines. | 
To the operator of a computer, a 
compiler provides a special language 
for writing out orders to the machine. 
Almost anyone can read the language 
after a little practice, for it is based on 
ordinary English and mathematical 
notation. The time will come when 
clerical workers with a little special 
training will probably do most of the 
programing for day-to-day problems. 
® George A. W. Boehm 


FORTUNE 
March, 1959 


How Do You Know When a Job Is Done? 


DIFFER enormously in their 
judgment of when a piece of work 
is actually finished. This fact, turned 
up by the research of management ex- 
perts and industrial psychologists, may 
be a basic reason that people who ap- 
pear to be hard working and consci- 
entious still produce poor results. 
Many workers just don't know the 
right time to throw the switch that 
shifts their effort from an old job to a 
new one. This is what one psycholo- 
gist calls a “sense of closure’—the 
feeling of completeness and satisfac- 
tion that comes from having rounded 
off a given task. It’s the solid convic- 
tion that, “I’m through with this job 
and I can go on to something else.” 
Psychologists believe that only a 
minority of workers at any level have 
the ability to work on a job just to the 
point of maximum effectiveness. Some 
compulsive people hang on too long, 
fretting over petty details that aren't 
worth the bother. But the majority 
tend to let go of a task far short of its 


completion point. This premature 
closure is apparently responsible for 
many traditional business problems, 
such as buck passing and procrastina- 
tion. 

Here is an example of how a faulty 
sense of closure can result in poor job 
performance. A typist is told “Be sure 
to get this letter out tonight.” De- 
pending on her sense of closure, she 
will take this to mean one of three 
things: /) Type the letter and put it 
on the boss’s desk; 2) type it, get it 
signed, and put it in the Out basket; 
or 3) be sure the typed and signed let- 
ter goes to the mail room in time for 
mailing that night. 

Many typists who would stop at the 
second point would express astonish- . 
ment if they were criticized. Because 
they had a feeling of closure on com- . 
pleting the routine part of the job, 
they can’t see that more might be ex-. 
pected of them. 

In many jobs, particularly on higher 
levels, it is not easy to know whether 
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a piece of work is really finished. But 
the knowledge that your judgment of 
closure needs to be rechecked fre- 
quently will help to improve perform- 
ance. Besides improving your own 
Sense of closure, there are ways you 
can help your subordinates improve 
theirs. | 

1. Make every responsibility com- 
pletely clear. You can’t predict exactly 
what any job will entail, but you can 
provide certain guides to what consti- 
tutes complete performance. 

2. Analyze excuses. There are, of 
course, valid excuses for some delays 
and failures, but upon analysis many 
excuses will be revealed as cover-ups 
for the worker's faulty sense of clos- 
ure. 

3. Rate the closure sense of your 
workers. Here are some questions that 
will give you an idea of how good 
your subordinates’ sense of closure is: 

Do people in your department fre- 
quently raise questions or point out 
problems without offering a solution? 

Do some workers complain that 
they have to complete work that 
should have been done by others? 

Are there people in your depart- 


ment who, when presented with a 
tough problem, are content to find a 
solution that just barely “gets them 
out from under?” 

When a temporary solution to a 
problem is found, do your subordi- 
nates drop the subject without looking 
fora permanent answer? 

Do you still have problems pending 
that seemed to be near solution at this 
time last year? 

Does it frequently happen that 
when something goes unfinished or an 
error is made, no one is quite sure 
who was responsible? 

Is a large proportion of the memos 
and meetings in your department de- 
voted to explaining why certain re- 
sults weren't achieved? 

If three or more of these questions 
have to be answered “yes,” you may 
have a closure problem in your de- 
partment. Knowing this, you can com- 
bat the problem by training everyone 
on your staff to stick with a job until 
it is either completed or ready to turn 
over to someone else. 

® Charles A. Cerami 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Vol. 47, no. 1 
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Ww" DO YOU REALLY know about 
sunburn? Everybody likes to re- 
lax in the sun, but overexposure can 
turn a pleasant experience into a pain- 
ful one, and can even cause permanent 
damage to your skin. Now that the 
beach season is here, it’s a wise idea to 
know what the sun can do to you and 
what you should do to keep from be- 
ing badly burned. 

© What are the health benefits of 
exposing bare skin to summer sun? 

The only proved physiological bene- 
fit of sunlight on normal skin is the 
formation of vitamin D. Ordinary day- 
light and diet insure adequate vitamin 
D for almost all normal adults, so 
the contribution of sunbathing is sel- 
dom needed. 

© Except for severe sunburn, does 
intense sunlight have any injurious ef- 
fects on the skin? 

Continued overexposure to baking 
sunlight may produce permanent 
changes in the skin after a number of 
years. Anyone who consistently ac- 
quires a deep tan during the two or 
three hot summer months may, after a 
few years, have a skin as truly aged as 
that of a much older person. Skin can- 
cer is somewhat more frequent in peo- 
ple who have had continued exposure 
to sun and weather for many years. 

® Can a single bad sunburn damage 
one’s complexion? 


The Sun Also Fries 


Yes, if living skin cells and pig- 
ment-making structures within the 
skin are sufficiently injured. Irregular 
skin areas may look bleached from fail- 
ure to produce pigment, and the skin 
has a mottled, blotched appearance. 

© Doesn't skin vary a great deal in 
the amount of sun it can stand? 

Yes, skin varies considerably in 
thickness, oiliness, natural pigmenta- 
tion, and structural changes brought 
about by long exposure. There is no ar- 
bitrary dose of sunlight that will be 
safe for everybody under all condi- 
tions. Redheads, blondes, brownettes, 
blue-eyed, fair-skinned people, and 
those whose skin freckles instead of 
tanning evenly need to be especially 
wary of direct hot sunlight, at least un- 
til they have builf up some defenses 
by cautious, graduated exposure. Dark- 
skinned, dark-haired, dark-eyed people, 
and others who tan easily enjoy more 
immunity to sunburn—but not com- 
plete immunity. No human skin can re- 
sist unlimited exposure to burning 
rays of the sun. 

® Can you get a suntan without first 
suffering at least a very mild sunburn? 

For what might be called a “true” 
suntan, some burning of the skin is 
necessary, but not a burn that would 
cause discomfort, blistering, or severe 
peeling. 

© Is there such a thing as a “false” 
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tan which gives little sunburn protec- 
tion? 

There is a tan that looks like any 
tan but does little to prevent a blis- 
tering sunburn. It is caused by rays of 
the sun that tan without burning; they 
penetrate into deeper layers of the 
skin where pigment is produced. This 
process does not give maximum pro- 
tection against the sun. But it can give 
its owner an unwarranted feeling of se- 
curity, which in turn can lead to a bad 
sunburn. 

© Is it possible to acquire an imme- 
diately visible tan in a single day? 

Only the “false” kind. This tan may 
occur unexpectedly, at times of day 
when you can’t get sunburned, as in 
early morning or late afternoon when 
sunlight has little burning capacity but 
is quite rich in nonburning pigment- 
darkening rays. 

© How can you spend many hours 
at a beach or outdoors without suffer- 
ing severe sunburn? 

Time of day is important. You can 
stretch your time in the sun by avoiding 
the part of the day when burning ultra- 
violet is most intense, from 11 A.M. to 
2 p.M. No sunburn is likely from ex- 
posures before 8 A.M. and after 4 P.M. 
At intermediate hours, except around 
midday, the intensity of burning is 
lessened. 

© Must you be exposed to direct 
rays of the sun to get a tan or a sun- 
burn? 

Not at all. Some of the most fiery 
sunburns have resulted from lengthy 
basking on a hazy, lightly overcast, or 
foggy day. Burning rays can bounce 
and be reflected from water, sand, and 
minute droplets in the air. They can 
even burn into the presumably safe 


shade of a beach umbrella. Water re- 
flects twice as much radiation as a 
green field. Scattered skylight is a 
much more powerful burning glass 
than most sunbathers realize. Actually, 
“skyshine” is more burning in 
summer than direct rays of the sun ex- 
cept those at midday. 

© Is there any way of judging how 


_ long an untanned person can stay in 


the sun without getting a _ painful 
burn? 

Perhaps the simplest rule is to use a 
watch to note how many minutes it 
takes the skin to turn the faintest pink 
you can perceive. Two to three times 
that number of minutes is all the sun 
you can take with comfort. Five times 
the minimum exposure will result in a 
painful burn; ten times, a blistering 
burn. Moderate to severe sunburn 
keeps getting redder and redder for as 
long as 20 hours after you move out of 
the sun, so you can’t wholly rely on 
shade of redness to tell you how badly 
you're burning. 

© What is the safest and simplest 
method of acquiring an attractive and 
protective suntan? 

On the first day, expose yourself to 
the sun for 15 to 20 minutes (or less 
if you have very fair skin). This means 
actual exposure; thus, if you lie on your 
stomach for 15 minutes, you're en- 


. titled to equal time lying on your 


back. (But don’t forget you are also ex- 
posed to the sun while walking to 
your chosen spot.) On the second day, 
increase exposure by one third; for in- 
stance, from 20 minutes to a little less 
than half an hour. On the third day, 
again increase exposure by a third, say 
from 30 minutes to 40. And so on. 

By the fourth day, new pigment 
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should begin to darken your skin. In 
a week you should have enough skin 
thickening and pigmentation to give 
considerable protection against burn- 
ing sunshine, without having paid the 
penalty of a severe sunburn or of skin 
that peels off in ragged flakes. 


© Do suntan preparations help you 
to get a tan more quickly? 


Only in the sense that they enable 
you to stay in the sun longer with less 
risk of burning. Suntan lotions and 
creams do not in any way increase the 
speed of one’s natural tanning mecha- 
nism. They contain chemicals called 


sunscreens, which absorb various wave 
lengths of burning ultraviolet rays to 
various degrees. 


Even when you use a suntan prepa- 
ration you can get a bad burn by stay- 
ing in the sun too long. Also, the prep- 
aration may be removed by swimming, 
may be spread in too thin a layer, or 
may have missed important skin areas. 
Protection is usually more thorough if 
one coating is applied, allowed to dry, 
then followed with a second coat. 


® Donald G. Cooley 
TODAY’S HEALTH 
June, 1959 
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Basic publications for supervisors... 


— LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB: 


Guides to Good Supervision 


LEADERSHIP AMA's basic handbook for all who supervise 
: HE others. A practical guide reflecting the latest tech- 
; , ON! niques of leadership, communication, and human 
é joB relations, LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos brings together 


eee 
£ 


selected articles from Supervisory Management. 
Over 40 chapters on communication, personnel 
selection and development, employee attitudes, 
union-management relations, special personnel 
problems, etc., have been edited by the staff of 
Supervisory Management to provide a useful hand- 
book for supervisory development. Quantity dis- 
counts available. 


$6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 
ON THE JOB 


Now in its third printing, this basic AMA publica- 
tion gives all managers specific and realistic ways 
of insuring better communication. Among the 
topics included are: giving orders that .get results. 
developing two-way communication, handling 
grievances and complaints, keeping workers safety- 
miaded. holding productive meetings and confer- 
ences, and reporting to upper management. Er- 
FECTIVE COMMUNICATION ON THE Jos is essential 
reading for every supervisor who wants to improve 
his operating efficiency. 


$5.50 (AMA members: $4.50) 
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